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THE EIGHT HOUR MOVEMENT. 
From the preparation now in progress 
there is every reason to expect about the 
first of May s geveral and giganti¢ demon! 
stration among the ail orates’ far shorter 
hours for working men. Ia Paris, London, 
Berlin and other continental cities there 
areto be parades and processions of the 
most anprecedented character. 
hoar limit of a day's work has been much 
discussed, and the formula ‘‘eight hours 
for work, eight for rest, and eight for recre- 
ation” has been generally accepted, by the 
working people at least, as a satisfactory 
adjustment of the twenty-four hours. It 
isnatural that there should be opposition 
to this moyement in various quarters ; from 
the capitalist who sees therein a probable 
decrease of his profits; from that conserva- 
tive element in the community that is always 
apprehensive of a change, no matter of 
what character, or how obviously just; and 
from those temperamental pessimists, who 
think that even as the only good boy is one 
that is asleep, so the only good laborer is 
one that is atwork. These people are fond 
of citing in opposition to shorter hours the 
fact, too obvious to be debated, that work- 
ing men are prone to put their holidays to 
anwise and injudicious use. It is a fact 
plainly observable that the few holidays 
that working men get are not utilized for 
their mental improvement nor fcr their best 
physical good; but though apparently para- 
doxical this in itself is a reason for giving 
the working man more time to himself, and 
& greater respite from exacting labor, for 
it is the very strangeness of leisure and the 
novelty of recreation that carry him beyond 
Proper bounds in their enjoyment. It is 
simply the natural law of reaction, the 
Swinging back of the pendulum as far one 
way as it has gone the other. It is safe 
% say that if the working man had the 
additional leisure which eight hours of 
work would insure he would soon become 
accustomed to the new blessing and would 
pat it to good use. 
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AN OPENING FOR THE INDIAN. 

When Gilbert in his charming Japanese 
operetta advecated ‘‘making the punishment 
ft the crime” he proved himself no less a 
philosopher than he had shown himself a 
wit. The true philosophy of human suc- 
cess is adaptation. We do that best that 
Wedo most easily. In view of that fact 
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red man in the military service of the | 


there is much to be commended in Secretary 


Proctor’s suggestion of enlisting the noble 


| 
| of official position in the United States 
| army are sufficiently obvious to young men 
| whose ambition in life is to do very little, 
| to get paid while learning to do it, and to 
| be comfortably providea for all their sub- 
sequent lives. The private ranks, under 
the present system, stand in constant need 
| of recruiting, for the average citizen finds, 
|as a general rule, that a very short period 
of this kind of life is sufficient, and prefers 
to go back to the humdram but more re- 
mun erative pursuit of tilling the soil or 
standing behind the grocery counter. The 
average Indian, on the other hand, notwith- 
standing the many inducements held out to 
him, has never displayed any noticeable 
ardor in industrial pursuits, while the an- 
cestral yearning for war is exhibited from 
time to time by renewed Indian outbreaks. 
What could be more appropriate therefore 
than to put the Indians in the army, where 
in case there were any fighting to do they 
would simply be pitted against one another, 
thus sparing the peaceful Anglo-Saxon for 
the more profitable pursuits of peace, plenty 
and political preferment. 


AF RICAN EXPLORATIONS. 

AN opinion was abroad at one time that 
the work of African exploration was car- 
ried on solely for the purpose of reyener- 
ating, civilizing and christianizing the den- 
izens of the dark continent. That idea is 
at present suffering something of a relaxa- 
tion, and recent developments have made 
it at least partially clear that African ex- 
ploration means European conquest and 
apnexation. The bandying of personalities 
between Emin Pasha and his rescuer, the 
great Stanley, all point to the fact that 
Emin wants as much of Africa as can be 
obtained for his native Germany; while 
Stanley on the other hand would like to see 
good old England well supplied with Afri- 
can territory. As the matter at stake is 
a most important one it is entirely within 
the possibilities that the sweetconcord exist- 
ing between Germany and England may at 
no distant day be seriously interrupted, 
and that Victoria and her aggressive grand- 
son may fallupon each other with all the 
vigor of their warlike constitutions. As 
the venerable queen is a colonel of one of 
the Kaiser’s regiments, the question arises 
if military operations on her part against 
the Fatherland would not come within the 
boundriesof treason. Not to speculate too 
nicely, however, on so delicate a matter, 
whatever Emin Pasha may say in deroga- 
tion of his rival, Stanley has proved him- 
self a most remarkable explorer, and he is 
fully deserving of the unwonted honors 
that he has received and which await 
him in far greater measure in London. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

Boston has every reason to feel proud of 
her public library. The last annual report 
of the librarian is a paper cf no little in- 
terest. During the year the new books 
added to the library amounted to 22,932, 
making in all a grand aggregate of 520,508 
volumes. Books issued to readers during 
the year numbered over a million and a 
half; and it is a remarkable fact that out 
of this number only 44 failed to be returned 
to the library,—a record that many a book- 
lender will read w ith emotions of envy. 
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and the many ot 


, the fires, 


books lost from the library should be less 
} than one out of every 40,000. So great is 
| the concern of the trustees that the library 
| should be an unmitigated blessing, and that 
\the books from its shelves should carry 
bent good into the householas they enter, 
\that investigation is constantly 
|through the board of health of all cases 
of disease in the household of subscribers 
}and where this disease is found to be con- 
tagious the books and library cards are 
thoroughly disinfected before being again 
put into circulation. When this fine col- 
lection of books at last finds shelter in the 
magnificent new building on Copley Square, 
Boston’s cup of rejoicing will be full. 


Tne McKinley tariff bill has at last been 
reported to the House. What this bill will 
be in its final form no man is sufficiently 
skilled in prophecy to foretell. But as it 
now stands, it has much to commend It. 
The propused duty on raw hides was obvious- 
ly simply tentative, and it has now been re- 
moved, leaving hides, as for the last 18 
years, pn the free list. Sugar below a car- 
tain grade has dis®. been put onthe free 
listand a compensation to the home pro 
ducers a bounty of two cents per pound is 
provided for domestic sugar. Whether 
this bounty will remain -in thei bill: in its 
final form is open‘to question: in fact the 
principal opposition to the bill will Joubt- 
less come at this point. The placing of 
raw sugars upon the free list is, however, 
a measure that cannot fail to commend 
itself to all people not personally interested 
in the production of this article. The try- 
ing experience of Major McKinley, who has 
long been acknowledged a tariff expert, 
proves the enormous difficulties impeding 
the way to an equitable and satisfactory 
reduction of the revenue. The Republicans 
of Congress should give not only their best 
mental energies to this question but they 
should treat it in a spirit of fraternity and 
conciliation; for only in this way will they 
be able to effect any kind of advantageous 
legislation. 


Dust thou art to dust returnest, was doubt 
less, as the poet says, not spoken of the 
soul, but it has during the last week been 
strictly applicable to both head and sole in 
Boston. The sudden whirl-winds have drift- 
ed abroad every old scrap of paper, every de- 
tachable piece of debris, and every avail- 
able particle of dirt that a long winter of 
uncared for streets has allowed to accuma- 
late. A few more days of the past week’s 
experience would be enough to convert the 
most orderly and reputable citizen intoa 
anarchist,—dust in eyes, dust in teeth, 
tace, neck and wrists covered with dust, 
clothes gray with it, and all the delicate 
interstices of the brain choked and clogged 


therewith. It is undoubtedly some- 
body’s business to water the 
streets. There are those who 


are paid to do it, nor are they slow to col- 
lect the tax laid upon the householder, 
upon the payment of which the streets are 
theoretically watered, from the disappear- 
ing of the snow in March to the coming of 
the. same in iate Autumn. An 
enterprising Chicago literateur has 
recently written a harrowing tale portray- 
ing the utter destruction of New York in 
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which occasion the whole city is brought 


her events that arise unex (to carth and a round quarter of a million 
United States. There is no reasonable fear | pectedly, blotting out all trifling considera- | people made to bite the dust. This is 
of a scarcity of officers, for the allurements | tions, ‘it seems marvelous the number of | much the present state of affairs in Boston. 


In the death of Mr. Samuel J. Randall 
the Democratic party has lost a man who 
was in many respects its ablest member. 
Among the Democratic members of the 
house could be found no better parliamen- 
tarian or more ready and resourceful de- 
bater. Mr. Randa'l moreover posséssed 
the respect and regard and confidence of 
the whole country. The loss is yet one 
that can hardly be severely felt by his 
party, as the ex-speaker had for some years 
been drifting from his fellow Democrats 
until the gulf between them seemed too 
wide to be bridged. Mr. Randall was an 
uncompromising Democrat, but he was 
equally an uncompromising pi: otectionist, 
and nothing could swerve him from the 
constant advocacy of those economic prin- 
ciples whose propriety and value had been 
attested by the prosperity of the state that 
he represented. As the Democratic party 
has constantly tended more and more to- 
wards free trade, Mr. Randall gradually 
came to occupy an almost isolated position. 
However viewed from the standpoint of 
partisan politics, Mr. Randall’s death is cer- 
tainly a loss to the country at large, which 
can ill afford to lose from. the halls of 
national legislation aman of, such courage, 
indépendence and spotless integrity. 


AVTER welcome respite from the chroni. 
cles of the life and deeds of that monster 
Sawtell, the public read with reawakened 
feelings of disgust his recent alleged con- 
fession. This appears to have been little 
else than a transparent attempt to appeal 
to public sympathy and to ward off as ‘ar 
as possible the punishment that hangs over 
his head. [tis perfectly proper that this 
man, notwithstanding the enormity of the 
crime with which he stands charged ,should 
have the fullest opportunity of acquitting 

imself, and the public does not begrudge 
him the best legal advice that can be ob- 
tained. But if his confession is the result, 
as it is reported to be, of the plotting of 
counsel, it would seem as if they had car- 
ried their professional zeal too far. So 
overwhelming is the evidence against this 
criminal that the public will draw a sigh of 
relief when he is securely below ground 
after having been for a little while elevated 
above it. 


UNPRECEDENTED preparations are now in 
progress for the periodical presentation of 
the “Passion Play” at Oberammergau, 
which occurs this summer. This unique 
dramatic event has hitherto been a matter 
of great interest both because of the rever- 
ent nature of its origin and of the devout 
and religious character of its presentation, 
but this year instead of the simplicity and 
devoutness with which it has hitherto been 
given, there is to be a marked effort at dis- 
play. Many thousands of dollars are to be 
expended upon scenery and stage settings, 
and its original character bids fair to be 
utterly lost in osteutatious display. As its 
simple symbolism was not only its greatest 
charm but its sole excuse for existing, if 
this is to be destroyed, it will not be a mat- 
ter of sorrow to the devout mind if Ober- 
ammergau should henceforth forego its 





historic presentations. 
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For the Commonwealth. 
TO A FRIEND IN HEAVEN. 


Dear heart, look down from heaven and smile on 
me; 

Know’st thou how sad and lonely I am left, 

Of thine inspiring presence thus bereft,— 

How oft I pray, and try on bended knee 

To penetrate the veil 'twixt me and thee? 

But in that azure depth I find no cleft 

No narrow opening or slightest reft 

Through which thy cherished face I fain would 
nee. 

Thy life so sad, and yet so strong and true 

Is ever near to guide me upward atill. 

I did not know thy lofty spirit, love, 

I did not know thy power to dare and do, 

To bend thy human aims to His great will 

Till thine aspiring sou) had flown above. 

ELLA KIRK JELLIFF. 


BETRAYAL. 


“Drink to me only with thine eyes.” 


How sweet It is to see your shining eyes 
Soften at ny approach; like traitors, they 
Extend me aid and comfort—though the fray 
Continues stoutiy, and your tongue denies 
My siege availing aught to win the prize— 
For, of a happy light I caught a ray, 
Ere fell the lashes, gladdening the day 
With promire fond, of love without disguise ; 
And so my heart doth undismayed abide; 
Though frown or frost or feigned indifference 
Toward me you wear, a gracious confidence 
Is mine, that sometime will be justified; 
For since those eyes your will dare disobey, 
*Twere craven their revealings to gainsay. 
LD. A. Kellogg, in Springfleld Republican. 


“FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE,” 


Quoth he, “Sweetheart, thou art young and fair, 
And thy story has just begun; 
But I am as old 
Asa tale that’s told, 
And the days of my youth are done.” 
“O’er ruins olden the clinging moss 
Doth a mantle of velvet spread ; 
Shall the climbing flower 
Be more to the tower 
Than I to my love?" she said. 


Quoth he, “Sweetheart, thou hast lands and gold, 
And thou knowest not want nor woe; 
As a beggar poor 
I stand at thy door 
And I only can love thee so.” 
“Through leafless fereste the sunbeams creep, 
All the wealth of their gold to shed, 
And are they more fair 
To the woodland bare 
Than I to my love?” she said. 


Quoth he, “Sweetheart, thou art good and kind, 
And wouldst never the lowest spurn ; 
But the storm of life 
With its toil and strife 
Has rendered me harsh and stern.” 
"The brooklet murmurs its sweetest lays 
As it makes for the rocks ahead ; 
Shall the streamlet’s song 
Be more brave and strong 
Than I for my love?” she said. 


Quoth he, “Sweetheart, thou art blithe and gay, 
And thou never hast known a care; 
But my face is worn 
And my heart is torn 
With the sorrow I've had to bear.” 
“The stars ne'er spangle the sapphire sky 
Till the brightness of day has fled; 
Shall the pale starlight 
Be truer to-night 
Than [ to my love?” she said. 


Quoth he, “Sweetheart, who art young and fair, 
Will thy wonderful love to me 
Through sorrow or shame 
Be always the same?” 
“Nay, it rather will grow,” said she. 
Again he cried, ‘‘Wiil it last, sweetheart, 
Till thy lover lies cold and dead, 
And thy latest breath 
Has becn hushed in death?” 
“Aye, longer than that,” she said. 
[Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, in N. Y. Tribune. 


FLOWERTIME WEATHER. 


When you and I are together, 

That makes my flowertime weather, 
Albeit the rain 
Beats harsh on the pane, 

And November lies brown on the lea. 


But alas for my flowertime weather 
When we are no longer together, 
Tho’ June hold the land 
In the palm of her had, 
It is everywhere winter to me. 
[Grace Denio Litchfield in the Independent. 


MOODs. 
Lord, in thy sky of blue, 
No stain of cloud appears; 
Gone all my taithless fears, 
Only thy love seems true. 
Help me to thank thee, then I pray, 
Walk in the light and cheerfully obey! 


Lord, when I look on high, 
Clouds only meet my sight; 
Fears deepen with the night, 
But yet it is thy sky. 
Help me to trust thee, then I pray. 
Walt in the dark and tearfully obey. 
: ~ [Lucy Smith, 
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Generosity. 


Chris Whelan came out from the theatre 
in a state of mental exaltation; the play he 
had been seeing was 6 and the hero 
heroic—very heroic, very noble and self- 
sacrificing. Inthe auditorium the women 
had all been crying their complexions off, 
and the men, who were just as much moved, 
had had the additional excitement of try- 
ing to look as if they were not. 

Chris Whelan had not been crying; the 
play had had a different edect on him; he 
felt stirred, awakened, exalted, and almost 
envious. He had felt the grandeur of the 
story so keenly that he envied the great 
actor who had piayed the hero's part his 
opportunity of self-sacrifice had been a 
reality. 

Fate had been very kind to Chris Whelan. 
He was young, strong, and impressively 
handsome; he was rich, well born, well 
mannered, and thoroughly well liked; but 
yet be was not exactly content, because 
(impossible as it may seem in the nineteenth 
century) he would have liked to be a hero. 
He had tried such means of self-sacrifice 
as appeared open to him; he had gone in 
for slumming when it was the rage, but he 
did pct catch a fever nor lose his life nobly 
rescuing some one from anything disagree- 
able; moreover, several of the ladies with 
whom he worked showed signs of falling 
in love with him, so he gave up slumming 
as a failure. 

He had tried politics, choosing an un- 
propitious time to attach himself to an un- 
popular party, but did not find even that 
successful as a means of self-sacrifice, for 
his colleagues simply worshipped him, and 
none of his old friends made the least diff- 
erence in their behavior towardhim. Some 
of them, indeed, were more conspicuously 
cordial than ever, either because they 
wished to show that they, too, were capa- 
ble of magnanimity, or because they had 
been rather jealous of his popularity while 
he had been on their own side, they were 
glad to get rid of him. 

On this particular night he walked home- 
ward feeling very discontented indeed, the 
path of romance and self abnegation seemed 
closed against him; he seemed doomed to 
perpetual enjoyment, which was common- 
place and prosaic. He was so wrapped in 
his own thoughts that he scarcely noticed 
when some one touched him on the arm. 
‘*Hallo, Davis,” he said absently, ‘‘where 
do you come from?” 

“T have been to your room,” said Davis; 
‘they told me where you were. I tried to 
wait till you came in, but I got so impatient 
I couldn’t keep still, so I came to meet you.” 
Whelan was still only half recalled from 
his own castle-building. ‘‘All right; do 
you want anything?” he said. 

“Yes, I want—generosity.” 

Davis would rather have said ‘‘justice,” 
but some instinctive knowledge of his 
friend’s character told him that he would 
be mucb more likely to get what he wanted 
if he called it by the more attractive name. 
To be just is only one’s duty, that is why 
one so seldom does it; but there is some- 
thing flattering to one’s vanity in the mere 
name of generosity. 

Whelan was thoroughly interested now. 
“You are in some trouble,” he said, ‘‘and I 
can help you. Come into the Mall and let 
me hear ” 

They walked along slowly in the shadow 
of the trees, silent at first, but presently 
Davis began his appeal. 

“Chris, old fellow,” he said, ‘‘we have 
been friends a long time.” 

‘“‘We have and mean to be, come what 

a Ras 

Whelan half expected a confession of 
murder, forgery, or bigamy, or perhaps all 
three, and was fairly reveling in the thought 
of how steadfastly he would stand by his 
friend. 

Davis went on. 

“You are a lucky fellow, Whelan; you 
are rich, popular, in good society, a favor- 
ite with the best of women.” 

‘““Well, yes,” said Whelan. It was all 
true, and he did not see any necd,to deny it. 

‘Well yes, what then?” 

“On the other hand, I am—well, not any- 
thing to look at or to talk of—a person of 
no account whatever. I want you to see 
clearly how much that is worth having you 
have, and how little I have. I want you to 
recognize this and be generous.” 

“I have not many virtues, Tom,” said 
Whelan, warmly, ‘‘but I know what friend- 
ship is, and I shall not fail you. Speak 
without any more preface; what form is 
this generosity to take?” 

“I want you to give up Madge Parry to 
me.” 

“‘Good God!” 

Whelan stopped dead short in the middle 
of a crossing. This sort of sacrifice had 
never entered his mind. Davis had fairly 
to drag him out of the track of the cabs 
that were rattling past; the two sat down 
on a seat in the shadow of the trees. 

“IT am asking a good deal, I know,” said 
Davis, ‘‘I am asking it of a man who can 
afford to give, and, as you said just now, I 
don’t think you will fail me. I have very 
little in the world; I can’t think you would 
have the heart to take from me the little I 
have, seeing you have everything you could 





desire. Any woman would fall in love with 


forme. She was on the verge of caring 
for me when you came on the scene; she 
will care for me again if she does not see 
you any more. Let me have this one piece 
of good luck, Chris—spare it to me out of 
your affluence. There's Lady Levison, 
who used to share your Whitechapel wan- 
derings, she’d have you any day, and small 
wonder; or McNamara’s daughter, the 
beauty — proud as she is, she would be 
prouder to marry you. Among all the wo- 
men who would be ready to marry you 
can’t you find some one else, and leave 
Madge to me? Why, with all your advan- 
tages any woman who was not a fool would 
jump at you.” 

‘You forget one thing,” said Whelan 
slowly; ‘‘any woman won't do. I am fond 
of Madge Parry—No,” he went on aftera 
pause, ‘‘no, Tom, I can’t think of it.” 

But the answer showed Davis that he had 
been thinking of it. 

They sat silent for a moment or two, and 
then Davis tried again. 

‘You remember that fellow in the Bible, 
Chris, that we used to hear about when we 
were boys. The great man had flocks and 
herds without number, you know. The 
poor mah had only one little ewe-lamb. 
You are in the position of the rich man; 
don’t take her from me.” 

“It’s altogether different,” said Whelan, 
whose Scriptural knowledge was vague, but 
practical, since he mixed the allegory with 
the fact, and between the two made out his 
case. ‘‘It's altogether different; Miss Parry 
don’t belong to you, like the lamb did to the 
fellow in the story and he was cheated out 
of it, while no one is acting unfairly to- 
ward you. You did introduce me to her, 
I know, but I did not know you liked her, 
and, if I had, the trial was as free to me 
as to you.” 

‘That’s all true,” said Davis, coagratu- 
lating himself inwardly on having taken 
the right line at firet. ‘‘That’s why I ask 
you for generosity and not for justice. 
Some men might say, ‘I introduced you to 
the woman I loved, trusting you not to sup- 
plant me,’ but I don’t; I ask youto give her 
up to me, not because I have the best right, 
but because I have the greatest need. I 
love her as @ prosperous man such as you 
cannot love. She stands instead of every- 
thing else to me. She is my riches, my so- 
ciety, my ambition, as well as my love; and 
what have I to offer? what means have I of 
winning her love in comparison with you? 
Don't you see how terribly handicapped I 
should be in a contest with you? What 
conld happen to mo but defeat? And I tell 
you that in this matter defeat will be bit- 
terer than death. It will be hard to bear— 
such a blow from such a friend, too, who 
is armed so much better that I that I have 
no chance against him.” 

“I can't help it, Davis,” Whelan said, but 
he spoke with less energy, ‘‘I can’t help it. 
lam sorry it is so. I wish we were better 
matched, but I don’t think I have quite so 
much the best of itas you seem to think. 
You have your advantages, too; you are 
very clever.” 


He was very clever indeed; for not only 
had he known what line to take, and how 
to work it effectively, but he knew exactly 
when to stop. He heard compunction in 
his friend’s voice, so he kept silence for 
some time to let it work fully. To do him 
justice, however, the cleverness was in- 
stinctive, not calculated; he was really 
pleading from his own feeling. At last he 
spoke again. 

“I’ve said all I can, Whelan. The thing 
is in your hands. I can’t contend against 
you, as I said. I've put the matter before 
you as strongly as I can; as to putting it 
as it is, as I feel it, that’s impossible.” 


Whelan did not answer. He sat looking 
absently at the clear, silent, frosty sky. 
The Mall was getting empty now, and the 
cold pure night air was quieting and pleas- 
ant. The surprise with which he had list- 
ened to his friend’s request began to wear 
off; the feeling of exaltation which had 
filled him when he left the theatre began to 
reassert itself. He remembered how eagerly 
he had longed for an opportunity of self- 
sacrifice but half an hour ago, and was 
almost ashamed to see that, now his oppor- 
tunity had come, it was doubtful whether 
he would avail himself of it. He looked 
across at Davis, and saw his attitude of 
utter and helpless dejection; he fan- 
cied, too, that he saw tears in his eyes, and 
was profoundly touched. At the moment 
his friend’s pleadings seemed to him full of 
force and truth. There could be no ques- 
tion which of the twe wanted (to use the 
only available word) Miss Parry most. 
Would it not be contemptible to use all his 
unquestionable advantages against a man 
who had absolutely no power of competing 
with him? So easy a victory would be no 
glory, but to resign a certain victory was 
true generosity. 

After a long pause he spoke. 

**You think she will have you, Davis?” 

“IT am sure of it. If not, you can still 
try your chance, you know.” 

‘“‘Leave my chance ont of the question and 
try your own, and I wish you success with 
all my heart, Tom.” 

Three months later the marriage of Miss 





Parry and Mr. Davis was announced in the 
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‘keeping himself out of the way ae 
the best part of the season, now fej i a 
self at liberty to return to town. = Ba 

“You won't mind my looking yoy wp ¢ y 
casionally, I suppose?” he said to Sees te 
“I shall like to know how you get oy,» 7 it at 

‘Oh, come by all means,” Dayis said A 
thusiastically. ‘‘You have a right tj b Dav 
the result of your generosity, and y... aed 
congratulate yourself when you do «, arat 
We are making @ success of marry, om 
Madge and I.” he oP 

So Chris went. The Davises had not); frou 
of what is usually termed “position,” ie few. 
they had a cozy little place at Tooting hous 
where Chris got into the way of going a the § 
often, indeed, always sure of a warm », went 
come from his friend and his friend’s wy, and 

Mrs. Davis, indeed, was particularly a days 
cious and cordial toward her hiusbayg, ump 
friend, but now and then Chris caught not | 
glimpse of something behind her friegy, off 
manner that puzzled him. She never seem fart 
to have any hesitation in letting hin « one. 
how devoted she was to her husband ay god 
how completely happy in her married ji, “WwW 
Sometimes, indeed, it seemed as if she rathe thus 
went out of her way to impress him wy port] 
her felicity, for she often positively oy» befo 
whelmed Davis in his presence wit’ demo Mrs. 
strative affection, or sometimes, when Wy not } 
lan and she sat talking, as they oftey dy shou 
all through a long afternoon, growing om § ing. 
fidential together, listening to each othe f™ setti 
pet theories and day dreams, speculat the 1 
upon all those immaterial and myst f~ was 
themes that are so delightful to discuss jg 8 9m ing. 
because we never can arrive at any undeb ‘Dei 
standing of them, changing in a sentem =” quit 
to solemnity, from tragedy wo frivoliy) 9am We. 
growing earnest over trifles or playig | oar 
lightly round the edge of immensities “ey 





talking, in short as only people who thy 
oughly know and like each other can tak. 7 
she would suddenly break off and indaly 















mys 

in an utterly commonplace eulogy of e 7 Ye 
husband. 3 Wy 
This would have bored Whelan if jt yw yor 
not puzzled him so, for he had known Dar da 
a good deal longer than she had, and wy | 
perfectly familiar with his virtues and hy py 
faults, too. Mrs. Davis was the mo tir 
charming and lovable woman he had eve ab 
seen, and of course she was passionat pr 






attached to her ugly, commonplace jy 
band. This was quite as it should be, o 
why did she so labor to convince him of ; 
fact he never had doubted? 

So time wore on, and if he began w ~ 
find that the hours spent in his friend) 7 
house Were the only hours Wurth havigs § 
his life, the discovery did not distur\ts 
much. He went at his own risk; Dims 
was glad to have him, and Madge wae 
solutely safe in her exaggerated love fe 
her husband. He was satisfied that § 
should be so, for he had not an evil thongit 
in counection with Mrs. Davis. Inde 
incredible as it may appear, he had prot 
bly never had an evil thought in conne- 
tion with any one. 

Indeed, he took a sort of wretched ples 
ure in the success of his sacrifice, and # 
often as he left the friends of his owns 
to go down to the quiet, cozy little houses 
Tooting, told himself emphatically that 
did not regret it. 

Now it happened that while Davis sm 
his wife had been on their honeymoon te 
had fallen in with an old uncle of Davis 
who was a great admirer of pretty wome 
and he had been so taken with Madge! 
beauty and brightness that on parting wit 
them he immediately made his will in bs 
nephew’s favor, ‘‘as a recognitfon of li 
good sense and cleverness in securing sv 
a charming and amiable woman as bi 
wife.” 


The old man said nothing about this & 
the time or afterward; he probably s¥ 
other pretty women, and forgot all abou 
Madge, for he never held out a helping hast 
to her husband in ail the long struggle wit 
poverty which followed their marriage, a 
took no notice when he was informed tht 
their second child was called after hit 
But if he forgot his fancy for Madge,» 
also forgot to make any other will, so 
when at last news of his death reachel 
Davis in London, he found himself t& 
owner of a good desl of railway stock,' 
fine old country house, several well-lé 
farms, and a coal mine at Glywwych, Nore 
Wales. 


This, of course, entirely revolutioni® 
the three lives. Davis and his wife b# 
now the means to enter that sort of socitt 
which is spelled with a capital ‘‘S,” 3 
were only doubtful as to whether the 
should found their claims to admission 
his wealth or her beauty, and Whelan fou 
those pleasant impromptu or matter 
course visits quite out of the question. 

Formerly, when Chris had left the fs 
ionable world and gone down for the 
pleasant, quiet hours at Tooting, no ™ 
had known or cared anything about * 
Now, in the full glare of capital S’ed 5 
ety, all that was changed. If he had we 
to monopolize the beautiful Mre. Davis ™ 
thing would have immediately become ©” 
spicuous and commonplace—a mere vulg® 
flirtation, a degradation of his sacrifice. _ 

Whelan and the Davises still saw a 27% 







































































































































deal of each ‘other, met the same peo?” 
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went to the sam 


. » past. : 
sg first time since his friend's mar- 


: d himself alone. He had 
a beg of life apart from 
sedge Davis, and could make nothing of 
5 tend end of the season Mr. and Mrs. 
pavis went to Wales, but their departure 
made but little difference to Chris, the sep- | 
aration of the past months had been 80 | 
rlete. 
og ne however, he received a letter 
from the Davises asking him to spend a | 
few days with them, to inspect the new | 
pouse and the farms aud the coal mines and 
the scenery, and to ruralize generally. He 
went gladly enough, and had a very pleas- | 
and time, almost as pleasant as the old | 
days at Tooting. Davis was full of tri- 
amph in his new possessions, but he did 
not bore his guest with them; he let him 
of easily as far as mountaineering and 
farm inspecting were concerned. But on 
one point he was resolute: Whelan must 
eo down a coal mine. 
* Whelan agreed, but he was not very en- 
thusiastic about the expedition; so it was 
oortponed time after time until the day 
hefore his intended leaving. At breakfast 
Mrs. Davis, remembering that Chris had 
not yet seen the mine, proposed that they 
should walk down and visit it that morn- 
ing. Davis agreeing, they lost no time in 
setting out, but, halfway there, they met 
the manager, who reminded Davis that it 
was & holiday and the men were not work- 
ng. 

~ me, 30 itis,” said Davis. ‘I had 
quite forgotten. What is to be done? 
We can't let you go back without seeing 
our mine, Whelan.” 

“Wecan go all the same, can’t we?” 
asked Madge. ‘‘It is the mine we want to 
see, not the men. I have not been down 
myself yet, and I want to go so much. 
You can find us a guide, I suppose, Mr. 
Wratt?” (this to the manager)—‘‘and if 
you have not any engagement yourself to- 
day, perhaps you would come with us?” 

Mr. Wyatt said he should be most hap- 
py, and set off to find a guide, and in due 
time the party found themselves wandering 
about in the dirt and bad air, and trying to 
pretend they .iked it because it was a new 
sensation. 

Mr. Wyatt and the guide had wandered 
to alittle distance. Madge was just as- 
serting vigorously that she would never 
allow any of the children to come into this 
deadful place, and that she wished they 
were all well out of 1t themselves, when a 
sudden ominous sound was heard. In- 
stinctively they all stood still and waited ; 
there was a loud, dull roar—a shaking, as 
it seemed, of the very foundations of the 
earth—a crash, and then the whole roof of 
that part of the mine near which they stood 
fellin,and there was dead silence and 
black darkness. 

Davis was the first to speak. 

“Nobody need be alarmed if we are all 
here,” he said. ‘‘Madge, are you all right? 
Whelan? That’s well. And Wyatt and 
Derrick ?” 

Neither Wyatt nor the guide answered; 
they had been some distance away when 
the roof fell in, and it was too evident that 
they were buried beneath the ruins. 

“Well, we are all right,” said Davis. 
“Let us be thankful for that, at least. I 
don’t know much of my own mine yet, but 
I know we can’t be very low down; we 
must be quite near the surface, in fact, and 
they know at the house where we are, so 
we have a good chance of being rescued.” 

But even while they spoke they heard 
other explosions, one after another, in dif- 
ferent parts of the mine, and presently one 
in their immediate neighborhood was fol- 
lowed by a rush of hot air, and then bya 
stream of water which quickly coyered the 
bottom of the little space where they stood. 

“Good heavens, this is serious!” ex- 
claimed Davis; ‘‘littleasI know, I know 
what this means. The water keeps coming 
in, and there is no outlet for it. We are in 
great danger. Madge, where are you?” 

Madge struggled through the fast-rising 
water toward her husband’s voice and 
clung to him desperately. 

“Tom, dear,” she cried, ‘‘you speak of 
danger—tell me the truth. Do you mean— 
is it death?” 

“T am afraid it is.” 

She gave a little smothered cry and fell 


back into her husband’s arms; she was not 


& particularly courageous woman, and 
there was small wonder if she was terribly 
frightened now. There was a long silence, 
and then Whelan spoke. 





ae = : 
e houses, but the Arcadian That you have been going on caring for| ‘You mean, think which?” 
| her all these years?” 


“Still?” repeated Whelan. ‘All this | 
time? Why, of course ldo. I should have 
gone on all my life and hers, however long 


we had both lived. You have made her | 


very happy, Tom, so it is just as well as it 
is, but if 'd known at the time what it 
would cost [ don’t think I could have done 
it, and if you had known I don’t think you 


| would have accepted the sacrifice.” 


‘*‘What sacrifice?” 

It was Madge who spoke, starting from 
her husband's arms and questioning with 
passionate eagerness. 

‘*What sacrifice? I was not fainting; if 
I had been I think I should have heard 
such words as those. What sacrifice?” 

‘‘Never mind now, Madge,” said her hus- 
band, feeling for her in the dark; ‘‘it is all 
past now. We have onfty a few moments 
left to live. Don’t let us say anything to 
disturb them.” 

Madge flung away his hands angrily. 
‘*What sacrifice? I will know, I will un- 
derstand before I die. What sacrifice? 
Speak. one of you!” 

‘*My dear, be reasonable,” said Davis, 
fretfully, using the usual ‘‘hasbandese” for 
“don’t contradict me.” ‘‘Itisa past mat- 
ter between Whelan and me.” 
She broke away and stood 
both of them. 

“It concerns me. too,” she said. ‘‘I 
know so much already. Mr. Whalan, you 
know what [ have heard; finish the story.” 
‘**As you will,” said Chris. ‘Tom, I think 
I have a right to tell her now. It is only 
that we both loved you, Madge, as you 
heard just now, but Tom asked me to give 


apart from 


and I did so. Itwas hard to bear at the 
time—it has been harder since; but, as it 
has turned out so well, I am content.” 

“Content!” the word rang sharply 
through the darkness. ‘‘Content—yes, we 
have both been content when we might 
have been happy. Oh, why did you do it? 
Why did you do it?” 

She had come close to and 


him now 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


**Yes, that is what I mean.” 
Perhaps in his heart Whelan felt that it 
was his friend’s turn to be generous. 


feel the same; if so, he was to be disap- | 
pointed. A man does not grow in unselfish- | 
ness by living for years in the enjoyment of | 
the results of a selfish action. A man who | 
| will act meanly at five-and-twenty is toler- | 


i —— = : 
| long and so faithfully, and made another 
on his own account. 


‘Lily, darling, I promise you that I will 


Per- | never be generous again so long as I live.” 
haps he had some hope that Davis might |—Nora Vynne, Belgravia. 


THE MIRROR. 


Irish "poplin is shown in all the clan 


ably likely to act still more meanly at | plaids and in fancy colorings. 


| thirty. - 


|of us may be saved too. We could bring | 
help. 

‘‘Nonsense; the water is rising too fast | 
| for there to be any chance of help coming | 
intime. The one who remains here must | 
| die.” 
| ‘Well, you know, Chris,” said Davis with | 
}a good deal of shame in his voice, buta 
, good deal of stubborness, too, ‘I’m a mar- | 
‘ried man, and I have children, and, now | 

that I have all this property, I have very 
jheavy responsibilities; and really, you | 


| know, whenever one hears of a case like 
| this, itis always the unmarried man who 
| Offers to stay. LT really think it should be 


| you.” 
| “You think so? 
your wife to decide. 
Davis hesitated. ‘I think that will be 
hardly fair,” he began. 
| ‘But I will have it so,” said Whelan sul- 
lenly. “If you don’t consent I'll refuse to 
|help you in any case, and we two will 
| drown together; but if you will let Madge 
| decide, I will abide by her decision. What 
do you say?” 
**T suppose I have nochoice,” said Davis. 


Suppose we leave it to 


” 


you up to him because he needed you most. | «Madge, which of us do you decide for?” 


“*T will not choose,” cried Madge passion- 
ately. ‘I only wish it could be I who 
should be left behind. It should be if I 
had strength to lift one of you and might 
have my way. Settle the matter between 
you. You were ready enough to arrange 
my life to suit yourselves. But I am less 
hardy; I dare not take such an awful re- 
sponsibility upon myself. You are mad to 





seized his arm flercely. 

‘*Why did you do it? 
you to sacrifice me that you might be gen- 

erous? Generous! no, you were selfish and 

cruel; you trod on my heart that you 

might rise a step higher in virtue. Was I 

a stake at cards that you should let your 
friend win me from mere good nature? 
Was | a place in the world that you should 

step aside and resign me to him? Was I 

not a heart and soul, a living woman, who 
surely had aright to a voice in hor own 
disposal?” 

“But, Madge,” cried Whelan, amazed at 

her angei, ‘‘one word. How could I know? 
{f you had refused Davis—” 

‘sRufused him—-can you not understand? 
You both came to my mother’s house, and 
I thought—I hoped—no matter now what I 
thought and hoped, for you left me with- 
out a word—and it seemed to me that you 
were fickle and he was true, and that I had 
been foolish and blind to have believed in 
you, and to have misprised him. He was 
ready to love me when you left me. What 
wonder if I was touched by his patience, 
won by his faithfulness?” 

**But you seemed so fond of your hus- 
band, so happy, that I was almost glad—” 

‘“‘Seemed!” she cried bitterly. ‘‘Was I 
to let you, who I thought had liked me and 
tired of me, think that I regretted you? So 
you were glad of your work, were you? 
Ah, you are very noble, I know, Chris 
Whelan, very unselfish, very generous: but 
your unselfishness has blasted my life. 
Your generosity has wronged me griev- 
ously.” 

‘‘Madge!” cried Davis reproachfully, 
‘thave you no feeling for me that you speak 
so? Havel not been a good husband to 
you?” 

“I can forgive you,” she said quietly, 
‘“thatisall. You have both wronged me, 
but you less than he.” 

Before either of the men had time to 
answer her another explosion shook the 
place where they stood, there was a sound 
of earth and stones falling into the water 
near them, then the air grew suddenly 
lighter and a cool breeze blew in their 
faces. 

Davis gave a cry of relief. 

‘*Look there,” he shouted, ‘‘we shan’t die 
this time. See, there’s an opening up above, 
we are even nearer to the surface than I 
thought. Do you see that big boulder that 
is uncovered now? We can climb up that 
|and lift each other up so as to struggle 
through the opening. We are saved! 
Courage, Madge! Whelan, for heaven’s 





“Good God, Davis, can’t you say any- 
thing to comfort her? To make it seem 
easier? 
child to bear it.” 

“She has fainted,” said Davis shortly; 
“it is best so, she won’t feel 
when the end comes.” 


It’s your place to help the poor | 


it so much | 


sake stop looking so tragic! Don't you see 
| we are saved, man?” 

Whelan’s face did not clear. 
| ‘Come with me a moment, Davis,” he 
said, ‘‘I have something to say to you.” 
‘“‘Speak before me,” said Madve firmly. 
|**Let us have no more private compacts be- 


“Anawful end,” said Whelan shudder- | tween you.” 


ing, ‘‘an awful end for her. 
ing. 
save her, something to help her.” 


_ Something in his tone amazed and even 
interested Davis, in spite of his own hor- | 


ror. 


“Why, Whelan,” he exclaimed, 


{t is madden- | 
If one could only do something to | husband says we are saved. 


“you 
don’t mean to say you care for her still? 


“Good,” said Whelan, quietly. 


that only two of us are saved? 
|help up the third?” 

‘Good heavens!” said Davis, ‘‘I never 
thought of that.” 

“Think of it now,” said Chris, still speak- 
,ing very quietly. 


Who will 


What right had | 


think I could.” 

‘But, Madge,” said Whelan gently, ‘‘if 
}it is true that we between us spoiled your 
life, can we do more to atone than offer 
you this choice now? If we only thought 
of ourselves, we want—at least [ want— 
only to do what is best for you now. 
| Choose.” 


“T will not. Itis cruel toaskit. How 
can I sentence either of you to death? You 
are the noblest man I ever knew, but the 
most blind and cruel. Tom is my husband, 
we have children, we have lived together 
all these years, and—and I have grown to 
love him. But yet— Oh, Chris! Chris! 
God forgive you your generosity! But for 
that, [ should have loved a much better 
man.” 

Chris drew back. ‘‘Come, 
said, ‘‘I’ve got my answer.” 
They struggled toward the boulder to- 
gether, and without much difficulty climbed 
to the top of it. 

Whelan turned to Davis. ‘You will go 
first, I suppose, and help Madge from the 
top?” 

But Davis had some vague suspicion in 
his mind; if he left those two together he 
might never see Madge again. 

‘No, my wife first,” he said. 

‘You'll let me? I am the stronger, you 


Davis,” he 


know.” 
Davis nodded. 
“Thanks. Now, Madge.” 


He took her in his arms to raise her, then 
paused. 

“‘Good-bye,” he said, ‘good-bye, Madge. 
I think you have been a little hard on me. 
I made a great mistake, but I meant well. 
{ can do no more than say I’m sorry, can I? 
Don’t you think you might be a little sorry, 
too?” 

They could see each other plainly now in 
the bright light that streamed straight 
down upon them. A sudden bewildering 
change rose in Madge’s eyes. He looked at 
her eagerly. What was in her mind? What 
was rising to her lips? Something that 
would make life possible even now, or at 
least make death sweet? 

‘‘Madge.” he whispered, ‘‘Madge, what 
is it?” 

‘*Hallo! Hallo! 
there?” 

It was Wyatt’s voice, and Wyatt’s good- 
natured, ugly face peered through the 
opening. 

‘‘All there? Ah, that’s good. Derrick and 
I got out all right, so we rushed off and got 
|a ladder; and now if you'll just move out 
|of the way I’!L let it down and you can all 
| come out of that ugly hole as soon as you 
: like.” 

[ Soin about three minutes the tragedy 

‘was over, and Whelan will never know to 
his dying day what it was that Mrs. Davis 
was going to say to him. 

| Some three months later the papers gave 


Is any one alive down 





‘*Your | a detailed account of the marriage of Lady 
Don’t you see | Lily Levison and Chris Whelan, 


but the 
| papers said nothing about one little inci- 
i that took place. After the ceremony, 
when Chris had gone through all the mani- 
fold proinisds that a bridegroom makes by 
order of the Prayer Book, he turned to the 
sweet little woman who had loved him so 





Linen batiste cloths are to be found in 


“Well,” said Davis, at length, ‘‘the third | ptaids, stripes and plain bordered goods. 


Sheer flne bayonaise cloths with plaid 
borders and sheer Tamise cloths with open 
lace borders are shown. 


India silks will be elegantly combined 
with fine camel’s hair serges or sheer bayo- 
naise cloth the color of the stripe. 


Soft velvet crowns, especially red and 
other gay colors, are used for children’s 
large hats and are very effective and hand- 
some. 


Figured India silks are shown in jardi- 
niere designs, in odd conventional patterns 
and realistic cherry and other small fruit 
designs. 


The new bengalines striped with broad 
effective satin, the stripes covering a third 
of the width of the material, are among the 
new goods. 


Black Brussels net and lace hats of large 
size, toques and bonnets will be worn for 
dress throughout the summer by young, 
middle-aged and elderly women. 


Dresses are even more severely plain in 
make than they were last autumn. In the 
lighter materials full gathers have taken 
the place of the flat plaits for skirts. 


The newest spring silks ave very large 
patterned brocades of the heaviest possible 
quality in solid colors, the severe simplicity 
of the dresses even for semi-toilet exacting 
some compensating splendor in the way of 
stuffs. 


Velvet visiting dresses are made with the 
skirt laid at the back and sides in flat 
plaits, which part in front over a very 
narrow band, composed of rich passemen- 
terie and fringe of the same color as the 
velvet. 


Among dress-goods is a variety of the 
sheer woollens, which will without doubt 
be the most popular dress materials as soon 
as warm weather arrives. Handkerchief 
patterns come in nun-veilings in a variety 
of plaids. 


Figured and striped India or pongee silks 
are shown in the new ombre stripes in 
varied colors. Stripes of different hue are 
exquisitely shaded and blended into one 
another so that a silk of veritable rainbow 
coloring is the result. 


Some of the open crowned toques have a 
little coronet edging them, made of straw 
gimps or of balls standing an inch or more 
above the open space, while the jet crowns 
standing in coronet fashion are also seen 
again in the pointed and ball shapes now in 
vogue. 











Open crowns, leaving the tops of the 
head uncovered are a good deal seen in the 
summer toques of straw and lace, but they 
are not confined to them mainly, being as 
well a feature of large hats, particularly 
those of luce, net, or of the thin lacelike 
straws. 


Corsages made full in front or with flat 
crossing folds are extensively worn, and 
sleeves of a different material from the 
corsage itself are stillin vogue. For these 
sleeves small patterned brocade and rich 
faille have replaced the velvet and fur of 
the winter costumes. 


Fancy plaids in satin bengaline and silk 
are shown in a great variety of color and 
combinations of plaid. There are many 
handsome dark-colored or black satins 
sprigged with tiny rosebuds or any dginty 
flowers, and these will make excellent 
house bodices to be worn with black silk 
skirts for morning. 


Toques or capotes of either black or col- 
ored straw in small fancy weaving are 
tiimmed very simply with soft, low band, 
or large round rosettes of velvet, of soft 
crepe or gauze, or of plaid ribbon with 
narrow velvet strings. These bonnets are 
inexpensive, and are a pleasant change 
from the winter bonnet. 


Few bonnets or hats are of a single ma- 
terial; this is to be a ‘“‘combination” season 
\in millinery. If the brim of the hat or 

bonnet be of open straw, the crown is of 
velvet or of plain lace, transparent enough 
| to show the hair through, or it is omitted 
jand the open space evenly veiled with 
| velvet ribbon and loops. 





A GENUINE CURIOSITY. 


Hardup—Do you see this five dollar bill, 
| Dumley. There’s something quite peculiar 
| about it. 

Dumley—How’s that? It looks to me 
just like any other five dollar bill. 
|. Hardup— Well, there’s one great differ- 
| gree between ip and «most other bills. It 
belongs to me.—[ Lighe, 


| 
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EVENT AND OPINION. 


The Sand Man kas been in town this 
week. 


Women in general are adorning their bon- 
nets with butterflies. 
owls. 


Boston women use 


Small Boy—What can I write to papa’ 
Mamma —What would you say to hin if he 
were here? Small Boy—Haullo, papa! 


**Mamma, will you find ‘Our Father who 
art in heaven,’in here!” said the sinall girl, 


piously lugging up the dictionary—but it | 


wasn't in it? 


New York has Barnum after all, on the 
Polo Grounds, circus, hippodrome, ‘‘Fall of 
Rome,” and all. Well, we have had the 
educated fleas. 


To-night Mr. H. A. McGlenen has his 
annual benefit, and so popular is this genial 
manager that even ‘‘A Brass Monkey” can- 
not forbear to pay him tribute. 


Do not form too hastily an opinion of the 
social statas of a person froin the umbrella 
he carries. If it is cotton he may have 
borrowed it, if it is silk, he may have 


bought it—and he may not. 


For a religious painting the ‘‘Angelus” 
shows a good deal of worldly wisdom in 
skipping over into Canada to evade paying 
duty on itself. Weshall be glad to wel- 
come it back, when the danger iy over. 


New York is now wrestling with the new 
fangled letter-boxes, generally to no pur- 
pose, itis said. They are constructed upon 


a simple rolling-pin plan, and cooks have | 


no trouble in the 
them. 


world in manipulating 


Under the laws of New Jersey ‘‘a dis- 
orderly person” may be a person who 
‘*stands and looks over a fence at a woman 
standing on a step-ladder to wash a kitchen 
window,”—and serves him right. 


It is said that Vice-president Morton reads 
more newspapers than any other man in 
Washington. He may get a position as ex- 
change editor somewhere when his term of 
office expires, but we wish him no such ad- 
verse fortune, 


It begins to look as if the alternative to 
the dog muzzle was cold lead. The recent 
cases of hydrophobia have caused general 
alarm, and dozens of suspected dogs have 
been shot. An ounce of prevention, even 
in the form of a bullet, will be worth many 
a pound of cure. 


An eloquent man writing of woman's 
sphere inquires, ‘‘Does the maiden fondly 
imagine that by imitation of the man's man- 
ners and modes of thought, she can level 
up to him?” Level up to him. The mod- 
ern maiden, mannish or otherwise, would 
deny the allegation—and scorn the alligator. 


In writing of ‘‘Cand or in English Fiction,” 
Walter Besant inquires with a burst of elvu- 
quence, ‘‘Can any writer demand greater 
freedom than has been taken by the authors 
of Adam Bede, a Terrible Temptation, 
Ruth, or the Scarlet Fever?” The Eclectic’s 
proof-reader had evidently been celebra- 
ting. 


The Woman’s Charity Club scored their 
usual success in their annual breakfast in 
Faneuil Hall, Thursday. Their patrons, 
who receive so much more than their 
money's worth, can take small credit to 


themselves for their charitable aid in pat- | 


ronizing the feasts of this worthy club. 


The second annual Horse Show will open | floating above their school-houses, but do | th 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


The boy replied, ‘“‘He would have no 


thoughts on these subjects—he would be 
| too old.” 


What is this? We are now told that 
Emile Zola has had an offer of $250 a night 
for 40 lectures on ‘‘Realism,” in this coun- 
try—and that he has written a curt answer 
in which he asks, ‘‘Where and what is the 
United States?’ If United States’ novel- 
readers could in conscience inquire, ‘‘Where 
and what is Zola?” it would be the better 

for them. 


Why shoald we not have an electric 
street-sweeper? We 
knows. 


need it, goodness 
And can any one say why our 
street-sprinklers are not called out in weeks 
like the one just past? The damage done 
by these dense clouds of dust to eyes and 
clothing and carpets and health and tem- 
per, is simply beyond computation. Why 
not show some evidence of civilization? 


| The West End 
present speed of the electric cars to be the 


most profitable to the company, as it saves | 


| great wear and tear. The West End Com- 
pany should take a look at the worn and 
torn tempers of its passengers, to refate 
that notion. 
died dreamily a.ong in the twilight, the 
other night, out of the city, and into the 
beautiful suburbs of Brookline, trundling 
jon, til! darkness settled over the face of the 
;earth, but so pensive had the conductor 
| become under the soothing sway and swing 
jof his sleeping car that he quite forgot to 
| turn the light on, and the passengers were 
too quiescent to make the request. I[t was 
all very Arcadian and tranquil, but a bit 
slow for the spirit of the times. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


ON MATTERS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


Twenty-five years ago Monday, President 
| Lincoln was assassinated. The 14th day of 
April—Walt Whitman's ‘‘Lilac Day,” can 
never fail to bring a sense of sudden faint- 
ness and remembered dread, to the heart of 
every one who can recall, even as a childish 
memory, that sunny morning, just a quarter 
of a century ago, that seemed to grow so 
suddenly black with fate. 

That grand illumination of three nights 
before, when the war having been declared 
over, cities were all one wild blaze 
of light, cannons boomed, flags waved, 
and bells were rung, while every country 
hillside glowed with the unwonted illumi- 
nation of its nestling farmhouses, and the 
whole North thrilled with exultation and 
gratitude. 

Then the bright April sunshine of that 
fateful morning, when a lightning flash 
struck every household in the land—for ill 
news travels fast. Whodoes not remem- 
ber the sense of outrage and loss and of 
terrible calamity that fell upon the people? 

It is all photographed upon the Observ- 
er’s brain,—Father’s set, stern face,— 
Mother's blanched, deathly pallor, the 
shock and the apprehension communicated 
to the small folk of the household,—Presi- 
dent Lincoln had been assassinated ! 

Who that was then a child does not re- 
member those patriotic mourning badges, 
black and white rosettes, that we all wore 
to school, as on occasions of victory we 
had never failed to don, with thrilling, ju- 
bilant pulses, the red, white and blue. How 
| those solemn badges awed and exalted us. 
|The hilarious sports of the playground 
seemed a deadly sacrilege. 

Our children have the American flag 





Company declares the 


Yet a Beacon street car trun- | 


| ‘ 
| us are forced to let it ring itself in memory, 
|not once, but many times: 

What a day it wa s, that day! 

Hille and vales did openly 

Seem to heave and throb away 

At the sight of the great sky, 

And the Silence as it stood 

In the Glory’s golden flood, 

Audibly did bud—and bad. 

Some of us would like to escape, for just 

one sunny spring day, from the spell of 
that naunting melody. 


Boston has redeemed itself by contribut- 
ing, through the agency of Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, to the current of Ibseniana, which 
is assuming proportions. Lee & Shepard 
have just bought out the looked-for sequel 

|to ‘‘A Doll’s House,” which Mrs. Cheney 
|} has written in aid of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children. 


The impulse to finish the story of Nora 
| must be almost irresistible to the philosoph- 
ical novelist, for the curtain is rung down 
}in the very midst of the tragedy, when the 
| reader feels, indeed, that he has had more 
| than enough of Helmar, but is only just be- 
ginning to know the awakened woman, his 
wife. 

Mrs. Cheney looks into her future, and 
sees Nora unrelenting in her purpose to 
develop her individuality,—whatever that 
abstruse process may involve—and to learn 
| through ministry to others the real meaning 
of life. 


It is not easy to concede that this was 
the discipline needed to perfect the char- 
acter of ‘“‘the lark,” or that it furnished 
any element of helpfulness that might not 
have been made available in home minis- 
trations; and itis no more clear that the 
man to whom she presently returns in the 
| capacity respectively of a nurse and a wife, 
| deserve d her companionship more than 
when his gross selfishness drove her away. 
| But it is the world’s way, and the novel- 
jreader’s way of adjusting domestic differ- 
ences. It is seldom indeed that recogni- 
| tion is taken of broken ties that cannot, 
| from the inherent nature of things, »e re- 





| the heart, can never be healed. 

‘‘Nora’s Return” is pleasantly written, in 
the diary form, aud has some pathetic little 
touches,—notably the old familiar song 


patient, till the memory of old days pene- 
trate his lethargy. He half arouses, and 
murmurs, ‘‘My lark!” 

This suggests in unspoken pathos that 
meeting of Adam Bede and Arthur Donni- 
thorne in the woods, after poor Hetty’s 
transportation,—-or rather Arthur's subse- 
quent hour alone in the Hermitage. 
| ‘As soon as the door was closed behind 
|him, Arthur went to the waste-paper basket 
|and took out the little pink silk handker- 
| chief.” 
| What need of words? 








Perhaps Dr. Holmes is right in his all 
| but expressed opinion that so-called poetry 
is not worth the writing. The fate of 
|many a poor little book of song points 
{such a moral. Look in at a second-hand 
| book stall. You will seldom find there any 
lof these adventitious little songlets. The 
| worldly-wise proprictors refuse to buy 
| them at any price. Nobody wants ‘‘The 
| Heart’s Streamlet,” or ‘‘Murmurs from the 
| Laurel Boughs.” 

| ll the fair hopes and exalted aspirations 
at went into those little garlands of song 


on Monday in Mechanic’s Building.and not | they know as much of the real spirit of are recognized and appreciated only by the 
horsemen only, but society in general,are on | patriotic fervor as the veriest infant in| few whose lives brush those of the poets’ 


the qui vive. 


hibition warrants everybody in attaching | 


great importance to the notable event now 
at hand. Manager Thayer may be relied 
upon to carry the enterprise through with 
flying colors. 


The best and most sensible answer up to 
date to a far-fetched question is one rela- 
ted by Dr. Bancroft of an English school - 
poy who was asked on an examination pa- 
per, ‘If Alfred the Great were alive now, 
what would his opinion be of woman suf- 
frage, the telephone and electric cars?” 


The success of the first ex- | arms could have taught them during those | own. 


Yet, here and there, a stray song, 


united, or of wounds that, having struck to | 


that Nora sings to her half-unconscious | 


thrilling terrible days of wartime? The) that is not poetry, being perchance far off 

spirit is there, but itis latent. God grant | the key, will make its way. 

that the need may not arise that would fan | ne singing voice penetrates deeper into 

it sviftly and surely into a glowing flame. | .,ace than the speaking voice can reach, 

| and if the message is worthy it may do its 
How many crowding memories come | work just as well as if delivered with 

borne on the April sunshine—and what & | truer note. 

long, clear draught of its elixir we have Turn over any little collection of news- 

had this week. Almost a week of days of | paper verse, such as most of us have col- 

celestial blue and gold. Wo was it said that | lated at some time in our lives into eclectic 

once that every springtime he was forced scrap books. 

| to re-read ‘Berths In the Lane?” Some of| Who wrote them? 
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Probably no biographical skete} 

poets adorns the personal pages of wets 
our most inconsequential p, riodica) yee 
have these messages never — Al 
heart in dark hours with a toyey, = ee 
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fort, or of inspiration? Take. 
the following, from the Portlan, 
—the writer’s name baving bex 
truversing the continent. Mish: ua not 
homely little song not with fe 
way into many a side-street hoo. hig Dike 
house, or possibly find a missi + be 
tious clubs down town? 
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ru® OLD FOLKS’ LONG me or W 


Don't xo to the theatre, lecture o1 
But stay in your room to night; 
Deny yourself to the friends that ca 

And a good long letter write— 
Write to the sad old foiks at home, 

Who sit,when the day is done, Sy 
With folded nands and downcast eyes Be yak 

And think of the absent one. me eves 








Don’t selfishly scribble, “Excuse my haste 
I’ve scarcely the time to write,” 

Lest their brooding thoughts go wander 
To many a bygone night, ; 

When they lost their needed sleep ani reat Be 
And every breath was a prayer 

That God wouid leave their little babe ; 
Te their tender love and care 2 4 





Don't let them feel that you've no more nee 
Uf their love and counse! wise, 

For the heart grows strangely sensitiv: 
When age has dimmed the eyes; 

It might be well to let them believe 
You never forgot them quite— 

That you deem it a pleasure, when far away 
Long letters home to write. 


Don't think that the young and giddy friends 

Who make your pastime gay, 

Have half the anxious thoughts for you 

That the old folks have to-day. 

The duty of writing do not put off, 

Let sleep or pleasure wait, 

Lest the letter for which they waited an 

Be a day or an hour too late. 

For the sad old folks at home, 

With locks fast turning white, 

Are longing to hear of the absent one, 

So write them a letter to-night. 

No, dear Autocrat, the poet who cannot 
always sing in tune may have out his [ite 
song. Poetry isa music of the heart, ave 
of the ear, when truly analyzed 





That is, speaking philosophically, poetry 
is a matter of the heart, not ear. Editori- 
| ally judging, it is well to have the two 
combined. G. P 


FLEETING SHOWS. 


} a 
| ‘*My adventure’—said the Third Travel 
ler—‘*was yet more remarkable than any you 
| have related. I was walking quietly along 
|a stately avempe of a great city. The sk 
| was bright and blue, the sunshine unc! 
ed, everything peaceful and beautifu 
|men and women were going about their 
|daily business, children pfaying on the 
|green grass in front of the fine houses 
dogs racing merrily about in the sunshine 
| And as I sauntered along, watching this 
tranquil scene with pleasure, sudden) 
there sounded up among the network 
wires which curiously, like a spider's we! 
| ran over the housetops, a sbriek aud scurry 
jas of atempest instantly let loose; 4! 
the trees bent and swayed; and dom 
swooped the wind witha fury which car 
| ried one on before it, and with it came 4 
| whirlwind of sand, doubtless from ome 
vast outlying desert. Down it swept 
upon us, fleeing as we were, in terror; 
filled our eyes, our throats; it hid from 
sight alike the blue sky and the state!) 
houses; dogs howled, children ran breatt 
less up the steps of their homes; our g&&* 
|ments were coated with the flying sand 
and only as it seemed, by a miracle, did th 
whirlwind sweep by before we were choked 
past recovery. But sweep past it a1; a0¢ 
gasping, dishevelled, exhausted by our 4” 
ful experience, we saw it rush on its ws! 
| down the great avenue!” 

‘‘Ah!” said the Sympathetic Listener 
| ‘*That was an adventure indeed! And wa 
it is one of the cities of India, or in Africa 
this frightful sand-storm came upor you’ 

‘*Bless you!” said the Third [ravelle 
briskly, ‘It was yesterday forenoon 
Huatington Avenue, up by Chester Park 
They tell me they have ’em there twenty 
times a day!” 








7 
z«s* 

So far as tolerant witnessing of a crime 
makes one accessory to it, I have, in ™J 
|day, been many a time accessory the 
crime of bad ‘‘suping;” but never did} 
feel more guiltily conscious of this thao % 
the Hollis St. Theatre on Monday night 
If it hadn’t been for the crowd of courtie® 
| who went rather beyond them, I shoul¢ 
| have said that the crowd of thieves wer 
| the worst examples of how not to do it » 
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ypointed line, that ever my theatrical 


pir at 
their 4} ee has shown me. 


experien - 
** | 

for the most part—the thieves | 
fresh-faced, clean-shaven, 
young chaps, that it was 
think of them as anything 
sus peasants taking a hard- 
and their hanging of Hen- 
yusly and with close atten- | 
th the sound of the approach- 
ore’ drum-beat, that it was evident 
\yserving spectator that the 
merely a merry rustic 


They we re 





ressed 


1ay 


wv 


east 
was 
* ' 
** | 
fancy what a manager of Irving’s 
Barrett’s type would make of 
nurgis night of the thieves’ cacni- 
which is so picturesquely described in 
i.» sory, and so absolutely missed in the 
What a crowd they would be—hag - 
iron, barefoot, one-legged, one- 
wir rags a study in disconnection; 
aged heads and bandaged feet, 
t hair straggling over their leering 
nightn’t sleep well for a night 
seeing them, but one would 
of what like was the scum of 
days when that scum was 
ick and unsavory. 


| 





in | 
unsu | 
| 


ha 





ne 
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rwas anything, by the way, 
than that drum- 
snounces the soldiers’ coming. | 
¢ that rapidity of movement and 

cy were the only conditions 

ssful descent upon the rascals 

hanging their comrade; any 

their approach being absolute- 

) result in his instant death and 

t-like scurry of the thieves to 

vidiug—that measured, resonant 

ym-beat was & very happy effect indeed. 


mp yssible 


ee 
there were any army folk present, it | 
st have reminded them of a legend of the 
ton riots, when the troop, ordered 
ck accoss the city for the protec- 
almost deserted barracks, and 
naturally expected to move with all secrecy 
tto alarm the city or warn the ricters, 
by legend, to have, under a 
‘ration of their commander, 
{across Washington at midnight, 
ng and fifes wwoting, with mar- 
And legend further says that 
War Department was a 
blue for several days 

on 


are reported 
happy 
marc bet 

rut 


net yt 
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| pr 

air adoy 
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ass, the other day. in the presence of 
viit 
read them shortly before, carefully ex- 
plaining the technical terms, *‘And what do 
Indians «call their homes?” said she. 
Wigwams!” answered the Prize Scholar. 
od; and what do they call their shoes?” 
asins!” ‘Good again; and what do 
y call their babies?” The Prize Scholar, 
ished with success, spoke up very loud 
uiclear. ‘‘Baboons!” said she. 
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PBAR-' SOAP is the most elegant toilet adjunct. 


the 4 ae 
mS 

n th * Key Notes. 

JUSEs — — 
shine 
th 5 Received from White, Smith Pub. Co., 
den * West Street: Vocal—March from Nor- 
: ma Bergmuller; Galop, op. 490, Francois 
po Selr: Glittering Dew Drops, mazurka-bril- 
Pee ante, Hiram S. Bentley; Valse, op. 26, 
pe No. 1, Benjamin Godard; La Zingara, 
Aes Dause H ngroise, op. 102, C. Bohm; Ma- 
car 1uka, Op 25, No. 1, Beujamin Godard; 
= i twinkling Stars, schottisch, Paul Keller; 
oe ; ka-Mazuka, Joseph Rummel; The Dew- 
wept dro, oP 16, Favarger; The Fantastic. Fr. 
act kof; Polka, op. 82, No. 7, Rubinstein. 
from m 
ately XN , ° 

ord Next Week’s Announcements. 

gar B ston Museum—‘‘All the Comforts of 
cand home 8. 
d the Boston Theatre—Richard Mansfield and 
oked 4is company in ‘‘Richard III.” Wednes- 
and day, ‘‘Parisian Romance.” Friday, ‘‘Prince 
- aw- Aarl.” Saturday night, “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
way Hyde.” 7.45. ° 


H lis Street Theatre—Daniel Frohman’s 
prod iction of Mark Twain’s story, ‘The 
Frince and the Pauper,” with Elsie Leslie. 
AS 


Globe Theatre—*The Gondoliers.” 7.45. 
Trem« Theatre—The McCaull Opera 
~ompany in The Beggar Student.” 7.45. 
' Park fheatre—Frank Daniels in ‘Little 
TUCK. 7.45. 
, “rand Opera House—William Gillette's 
“mous War Drama, ‘‘Held by the Enemy.” 


+ 
ihe 








rime Howard Athenz#um—John A. Stevens in 
my Unknown.” 

. the An Vid Time Soiree will be given by the 
id I — of the First U. P. Church, in Paine 
a at ~iorial Hall, Appleton Street, Thursday 
ight “Yening, April 24, 1890. The program will 
tiers “elude songs, readings, recitations and 
ould van0 Solos by some of the best talent of 
were SHE City. 
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| great profusion all the other flowers ob | Carnot visited the hospitals and was given 


| the spring season. 


The Small Schoolmistress was examining | 


s,ona little Indian story she had | 


BOSTON 


Facts Worth Knowing. | 


The best $3 hatin Boston at L. E. Fletchers, 59 
Boylston Street, near Public Library. 


Rheumatism, neuralgia, and gout are three 


}enemies of mankind, but they have more 


than met their match in the preparation 
known as Perry Davis Pain Killer. This 


| efficacious mixture also cures coughs and 
| colds, all throat difficulties and diphtheria. 


The Bible is authority for maintaining 


| that one part of the body is as good as an- 


other, and the foot as honorable as the | 
head. For this reason, all honor should be 
paid to Dr P. Kenison and his assistant J. 
Parker Buntin, the chiropodists of 10 Tem- 
ple Place, for the excellent work that they 
have done in this community. 


It not infrequently happens that a busi- 
ness man, owing to the incompetence of his 
clerks, finds his books in very much of a 
tangle. Albert W. Mann, Expert Account- 
ant, room 2 131 Devonshire Street, makes a 
specialty of adjusting tangled accounts. 


That very beautifal flower known as the 
Roman anemone, SP much admired by all, 
is to be found only in Boston at Calder’s 
flower store, Hotel Pelham, 8 Boylston 
Street. There are to be found here also in 


tainable at this season. Those having 
occasion to visit a florist’s cannot do bet- 
ter than to stop in at Calder’s, as it 1s cen- 
trally located and right on the way home 
for Back Bay people. 


The game of billiards is one that has in- 


sailed for Bermuda. 


abandoned his literary and political am- 
bitions. 


COMMONWEALTH. _ 
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PERSONAL. | 
Ex-President Hayes and daughter, have 


/ment wonld cost. 
robe, while a short one can be had for con- 
| siderably less, perhaps $3,” was the reply. 
|Mr. B. drew his pocketbook and handed 
hera $5 bill, with the remark: 
take this aud buy the first kind mentioned ; 


Ignatius Donnelly is said to have wholly 


General Sherman will accept no invita- 


| tion that may interfere with his attendance 


at the G. A. R. National Encampment at 
Boston in August. 


Paris Thursday. 
railway station to bid him farewell. 


Mr. Henry M. Stanley left Cannes for 
A large crowd was at the 


Shortly before his departure from Ber- 


lin, Prince Bismarck visited a restaurant 


pecially,” he added, ‘since I have been for- 
bidden to drink coffee at all!” 


seilles. 
ron, consisting of 12 ironclads, five gun- 
| boats and two torpedo bvats, has arrived 


| keeper who haa been his cook for many 
years. 
he ordered acup of coffee, and then, mak- 
ing his old cook sit down at the same table, 
he told him that the coffee tasted all the 


Sitting at one of the little tables | 
| 


better for being made in so big acup; ‘‘es- | 


| Immense crowds of 


|tion everywhere. 
| the Italian 


President Carnot has arrived at Mar- | 


The French Mediterranean squad- 


at that port to attend the President. M. 
a reception at the Prefecture Thursday. | 
people gathered to | 
greet him and he was given a cordial recep- | 
The squadron sent by | 
Government to do honor to 
President Carnot is at Toulon awaiting his 


numerable devotees, and it is interesting | arrival at that place. 
alike to those who are expert in the science | 


| and to those who simply play for temporary 
| amusement. 


One of the finest billiard halls 
in the city is that of Mr. E. H. C. Joy 


known as the Park Square Billiard Hal 


nue. The tables are new and of the most 
approved kind, and the ventilation of the 
hall is perfect. 


occasion, but for every different season of 
the year. They are advertising now some 


| music that is particalarly in keeping with 
They have every vari- | 


| 


" | ing heat is on exhibition in this city at 190 
and located at 166 and 158 Columbus Ave-|Congress street at 11 a. m. 


ee Incle 


A New Method of Combustion. 


A new and wonderful principle of mak- | 
| 





daily. The | 
system is known as the Fales Combustion. 


| The results can best be understood by see- | 





|ing it i ; s bee ly | Theodore de Banville, 
The Oliver Ditson Co., probably the bes* | ing moperation. It has been thoroughly | 


| known music publishing house in America, 


| tested, and in all places it has saved more | 
}has music appropriate, not only for every | than one half in fuel, and makes no smoke, 


| 


gas or clinkers even from soft coal. It is | 
also well adapted for steam boilers and all | 


| 
other places where heat is used. It is | 


as to call for special attention, 


“About $5 for a long 


‘* Here, 


I don’t want to meet that woman in heaven 


with a short robe on!” 


NEW LITERATURE. 


A recent and conspicuous addition to 
current literature of so unique a character 
is a book 
entitled ‘‘Black Beauty,” the autobiography 
of a horse, by Anna Jewell, of England. It 
has already ina very short time reached a 
sale of 90,000 copies in England and it is 
now published in this country through the 
instrumentality of Mr. George T. Angell, 
Pres. of the American Humane Educational 
Society. Through the gifts of friends of 
“The American Humane Education 
Society,” Mr. Angell has been able to have 
the book electrotyped, and to print a first 
edition of 20,000 copies, which will be sold 
at the marvellously low price of twelve 
cents each, though to people sending by 
mail for them eight cents additional for 
postage must be charged. Mr. Angell 
wishes to give away thousands of copies of 
this book. Through the kindness and gen- 
erosity of Mrs. William Appleton, he is au- 
thorized to present a copy to sixteen hun- 
dred Boston drivers, who may call for the 
book at the offices of the society, No. 19 
Milk street. 

Black Beauty. His Grooms and Companions 
Tom's Cabin” of the horse Autobio. 
raphy ofa Horse, Vublisned by the American 
iumane Fducation Society ,19 ilk Street, Boston,] 

‘‘Pastels in Prose,” is the name of a de- 
lightful volume of translations of some of 
the best things to be found in the writings 
of recent French prose writers. The book 
includes sliort sketches from the following 
authors :—Louis Bertrand, Paul Leclerg, 


Alphonse Daudet, 
‘illier de V'Isle, Adam, George Auriol, 
Judith Gautier, _Loris-Karl, Huysmans, 


Ephraem Mikbach, Jerre Quillard, Rodolph 
Darziens, Charles Baudelaire, Achille Dela- 
roche, Stephane Maflarane, Emile Henne- 
quin,gAdrian Remaeh, Paul Margueretti, 
Maurice de Guerin, Paul Masy, Hector 


ety of vocal and instrumental music, and causing great interest here, as it did in| Chainaye, Catulle Mendes, Charles-Edus 


no musician can afford to be without one of 
their new catalogues. 


Every man on looking over his wardrobe | 


abou’ this season of the year will find a 
spring suit or a light top-coat, which, with 
| a little repairing and cleaning wonld be as 
| good as new. D. Harrell, tailor, of 21 Elm 


work. 


The Public Garden is certainly becoming | ES thi Oi is iis sane cicavs vévexdaxes Brahms | 
very beautifal now that the earlier flowers | “The Loreley”................ see enwdonesacans Liszt 
are blooming forth, but to find the most | septette for piano, flute, oboe, horn, viola, 
fleautiful flowers in Boston one should g9 | ‘cello and contrabass. D minor, op. 

| to 565 Washington street where Mr. Samu- Di cass bikddessoedduselssesvineiesansin sd Humme! 


el Rogers the florist has an almosv infinite 
variety of green-house flowers. Even if one 
does not intend to purchase, it is well worth 
a few minutes’ visit to enjoy the beautiful 
|scene. His green-houses are at Rush Hill 
Road, Milton. 


There are various reasons for the popu- 
larity of the Spring Lane Cafe No. 1 &3 
Spring Lane of which F. B. Weaver & Co., 
are proprietors. In the first place it is cen- 
trally located. In the second place the 
| cooking is excellent, and in the third.place 
the service in point of promptness and 
cleanliness is unsurpassed. 


Tt may seem an inopportune season of 
the year to purchase furs, but it is in fact 
the very best season of the year if one pur- 
chases from Adolph Riener, of 583 Wash- 
ington Street, for the simple reason that 
Mr. Riener, owing to the lateness of the 
season and his desire to reduce his large 
stock of muffs, boas, fur lined coats, capes 
and sacques, rugs and mats is offering his 
stock at greatly reduced prices. It is there- 
fore a palpable saving of money to buy of 
him now. 


It ie frequently said by people who think 


they are thoroughly versed on financial mat- | 


Philadelphia and Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Baermann’s Last Concert. 


At the sixth and last of the series of 
chamber concerts given by Mr. Baermann 


| during the present season and which took 
| place at Union Hall on Tuesday evening, | Harper Bros. New York. Received by W. 


Stieet, makes a speciaity of this kind of | the following progamme was offered : 


| Trio for piano, vielin and horn, in E flat 


| preciative audience. 


ters, that six per cent. is the highest inter- | 


est at present attainable; and this is true 
in regard to most safe investments, but as 
there are exceptions to every rule, there is 
one to this, and those who invest. their 
money in the stock of the Atkinson House 
furnishing Company of Maine, not only 


have their money placed in a safe invest- | 


ment, but receive for it 10 per cent. a year 
in semi-annual dividends. 


A Superior Truss. 

The Nye Finger Truss is constructed on 
an entirely new principle, its distinguishing 
feature being the pad, which is constructed 
in four parts, and adjusts itself by spiral 
springs to the different positions of the 
body. The inventor, Mr. L. R. Nye, has 
been seven years in perfecting the truss, 
and has spent a small fortune in bringing it 
tu perfection. He has established an office 
at 28 School street, room 15. Any one 


The concert was a most successful one, 
yielding sincere artistic pleasure to an ap- 
In the Brahms trio 
Mr. Kneisel’s work was of exquisite quality, 
the tones of his violin making themselves 
heard, with thrilling clearness, even in the 
most forcible moments of the horn and 
piano. Miss Franklin's singing of the 
wierd ‘‘Loreley” was sympathetic and ef- 
fective, earning a hearty recall. 

Itis to be hoped that Mr. Baermann’s 
concerts may long remain a featnre of our 
musical season. They are an education 
and a delight. 


The regular literary meeting and High 
Tea of the New England Woman's Press 
Association was held at the Parker House, 
on Wednesday afternoon. The essayist of 
the occasion was Miss Belle Grant Arm- 
strong, who read a paper on ‘Philistinism 
in Journalism,” an eloquent and trenchant 
plea against commonplace and low ideals. 


| Twenty or more of the members took part 


in the discussion which followed. An 
inforinal musical entertainment followed 
the social and appetizing tea. 

Dixon Bros. of 4] and 42 Commercial 
wharf, have long been known as among the 
most reliable and reasonable dealers in 
liquors in this city. They can always be 
relied upon to represent their goods exactly 
as they are and when they sell liquors of a 
certain age or wines of a certain vintage, 
the purchaser gets precisely what he is pay- 
ing for and nothing else. They keep the 
|celebrated old E. W. D. and Old Crow 
whiskey, five years old, which is declared 


by physicians to be the finest and most 


in this country and unsurpassed for med- 
icinal purposes. They keep also the best 
brands of brandies, rum and gin, sherries, 


port wines, Madeiras and Malagas, cham- | 


pagnes, Clarets, sauternes and cordials. 


The Oxford, Me., Democrat tells the 
| following story: A woman died in poor 
circumstances, and one of the neighbors 
started out to procure funds for a buriel 
jrobe. The first man interviewed was Mr. 


troubled with rupture should make himself | Blank, who is not so much noted for piety 
acquainted with the construction of their |as eccentricity. On hearing her story, Mr. 


, trusses. 


| B. in question inquired how much the gar- 


delicately flavored bourbon manufactured | 


|Bonin and Henri de Regnier. Many of 
| these pastels are diminutive in size but they 
|have been exceediugly well chosen, and 
every one is a gem well worth a setting. 
oe Prose. Translated by Stewart Mer- 
| raul. 


Iiluatrated by Henry W. McVicker. Witha 
| Prologue by William D. Howells. Published b 


Clarke & Uo., Boston.) 
Bret Harte’s latest book, -‘A Waif of the 
” is aMlelightful little story. It lacks 
|; much wild westernness of the author’s ear- 
| lier composition, and at the same time it 
loses none of that fine local coloring that 
| first gave Bret Harte his place in litera- 
'tnre The waif is a boy of 11 years of 
age, who was sent out from Missouri by 
his step-mother,—his father being gener- 
|ally supposed to be dead,+-to find his 
cousin in California. The time is 1852, and 
| the method of journeying upon the country 
|is by the slow progress of the emigrant’s 
wagon. The boy’s journey across the wes- 
tern plains, his final discovery that his 
father is alive, the death of that father, and 
the entrance of the boy up»n a large inheri- 
tance comprise the story. Itis picturesque, 
vivid and entertaining. 
| «A Walfofthe Plains. By Bret Harte. Published 
| by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
| Inashort ‘‘History of the Roman Peo- 
| ple,” by Professor W. F. Allen, of the Uni- 
| versity of Wisconsin, the author places 
especial emphasis upon two series of 
events: First, the policy and process by 
which the Roman Dominion was secured 
and organized during the Republic, its re- 
organization under the Empire, and final 
disruption at the time of the German mi- 
grations; secondly, the social and econoin- 
ical causes of the failure of self-govern- 
ment among the Romans, and the working 
of the same forces under the Empire; in 
this point of view the history of religion 
among the Romans is carefully traced. 
[a Short History of the Roman People. 


Prot. Willfam F. Allen. 
| Boston.) 


| 
| Plains, 


| 








By 
Published by Ginn & Co., 


For additional new literature sec page 6. 


No Lady Should Be Without 





The celebrated remeuies of Dr. Charles 
| Craig. They never fail to effect a perma- 
nent cure of flatulent dyspepsia, bloating, 


urinary affections, the worst cases of 
| Bright’s disease and liver complaint. They 


are particularly recommended for the use 
of ladies that are subject to bloating, as 
they never fail to reduce them to their nor- 
' mal size and give them that perfect form 
which they possessed in girlhood. 


Dr. Craig’s Kidsey and Liver Cure. 


Prepared by. The Craig Medicine Co, 
Psaivsc, New Jersey. 
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A Well-Known Optician. 

The great law of compensation is con- 
stantly exhibited in the progress of civil- | 
ization. What we lose in one way we gain | 
in another. For instance, our modern civ- | 
lization. with its close application to con- 
tinuous work, has greatly affected the eye- 
sight of the human family, but the prog: | 
ress of science has constantly kept up with 
the demands made upon it, and as new 
troubles have come upon the eye they have 
becn remedied by the increased skill of the 
optician. Few people realize how wonder- | 
ful a science the study of the eye has be- 
come. This was impressed upon the 
writer's mind a day or two since in going 
through the admirable and completely 
equipped establishment of Mr. C. D. Place, 
the well-known optician, who recently 
moved from Washington street, where he 
had been for 12 years, into his capacious 
and excellently lighted rooms on the ground 
floor of the Niles building, 28 School street. 
Mr. Place’s reputation among the opticians 
of Boston has so long been thoroughly es- | 
tablished as to render comment entirely | 
gratuitous; but his new quarters are so ex- | 
ceptionally commodious and well adapted 
for the large business he carries on that his 
success in the future cannot failto be even 
greater then that which he has enjoyed in 
the past. 





NEW LITERATURE. 


The Harpers in their educational series 
publish a seasonable little volume entitled 
the ‘‘Harper’s School Speaker, Arbor Day 
and Memorial Day.” The book is divided 
into two parts, the first containing selec- 
tions both in prose and poetry from the 
best English and American writers, all the 
selections having «particular reference to | 
Arbor Day. The second part, is composed 
of selections pertaining to Memorial Day. 
The volume has an appropriate introduc- 
tion by George William Curtis, and is a 
valuable addition to compendiums of selec- | 
tions. 

{Harper's School Speaker, by James Baliwin, 
Ph. D. part first, Arbor Day, part secoud Memo. | 
rial Day. Published by Harper & Bros., New 
York. Reeeived from W. B. Clarke, & Co., Boston.) | 


| Published by Dodd, Mead & Co., New 


‘The Mistress of Beach Knoll” by Clara 
Loulse Burnham is a bright, wholesome | 
and readable story of rural New England 
life. It may properly be called a triple 
love story. It has to do with a charming 
widow and a young man, who was earlier) 
in his life her adopted brother, but who 
after years of separation utterly fails to) 
identify her, and proceeds forthwith to fall | 
in love. There is also an excellent spin-| 
ster, who in the depth of her heart is much 
devoted to the minister, a devotion dating 
back on both sides to the ‘ong gone period of | 
youth. In due time the clergyman’s help | 
meet departs from the earth and the old 
love is happily renewed. A young gentle-| 
man from Boston and a fair and innocent | 
country maiden complete the trio. The| 
story abounds in local coloring and is writ- | 


ten with much naturalness and truth to life. | 


|of bringing the war to a 
| speedy termination to a syndicate of capi- 


| ces Hod 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


of a few people, and the great multitude 
struggles in the grasp of poverty. But 
the malcontents band together and de- 
spairing of securing their just rights under 
any scheme of civilization, determine to 
overthrow the whole fabric of society. 
They destroy the magnificent city, killing a 
quarter of a million of people, and these 
bodies are entombed in a column of high 


, dimensions erected by Cwsar Lomillini, the 


leader of the insurrection from which in- 
cident the gory book takes its name. 


[Cmsar’s Column. A story of the 20th Century 


| By Edmund Bolagilbert, M.D. Published by E. 


J. Schulte & Co., Chicago. } 


Frank Stockton’s place in American liter- 
ature has long since been assured, but each 
new story adds to it, His latest, ‘‘The 
Great War Syndicate” is a most humorous 
conceit. It is already fairly familiar to the 
great body of readers, but to those who 
did not read it during its serial appearance 
a brief epitome will suffice. It is the latter 
part of the century, a war is declared be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. 
The U. S. Government lets out the contract 
successful and 


talists. The syndicate undertakes the 
contract like any other piece of business 
and pushes it through with remarka>le suc- 
cess. Itisa delightfuliy droll and enter- 


| taining book. 


(The War Syndicate. By Frank R. Stockton. 


York. Ke 
ceived from DeWuolfe, Fiske & Co., Boston. 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett's latest 
story, ‘‘Little St. Elizabeth,” has been pub- 
lished in handsome book form, uniform in 
size with ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy.” It also 
contains **The Story of Prince Fairy foot,” 
“The Proud Little Grain of Wheat,” and 
‘Behind the White Brick,” “Little St. 
Elizabeth” is a delightful story of a little 
girl who by the death of her parents in 
Paris, is left very rich at an exceedingly 
tender age. She goes to live with a maiden 


} aunt in Germany, who devotes her fortune 
| and her time to continual deeds of charity. 
| Little Elizabeth is brought up much as if 
| she were in a convent, and being to an un- 
| usual degree religious in her temperament, 
| she follows 


evoutly in the foot-prints of 
her aunt; but when Elizabeth is 11 years 


| old her aunt dies and she goes to New York 


to live with a bachelor uncle who is a 
worldling. The little girl's new life and 
what resulted from it form the material of 
the story. 


{ Little St. Elizabeth and other stories. 


By Fran. 
n Burnett. 


lilustrated by Reginald B 
Bireh. ublished by Chas. Soribner's Sone. New 
York. Reoelived from Damrell & Upham, Boston.) 


Mr. Harold Frederic though a young man 
of only 34, whose life has been for the 
most part a busy one has found time to 
write several novels of more than usual 
merit. His first was ‘Seth's Brother's 
Wife,” his second ‘‘In the Valley,” is now 
running in Scriber’s, and his third novel 
the ‘‘Lawton Girl,” has just been brought 
out in book form. This story is a study of 


ak oe in | life in central New York, the scene being | 
~ . >» , 
eR en Yamin & Oe) | latd in the little town of Thessaly. As Mr. | 
| Frederic was for many years a resident of | 
Everybody saw Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, dur-| this section of the country, he writes with 
ing their recent brilliant dramatic tour | the vividness of personal impressions. It 
through this country, and it is safe to say is a delightful story in its portraiture of 
that in a general way everybody liked them. | the characteristics of the people, and es- | 
Indeed, few candidates from abroad. for | pecially in the pathetic interest with which 
American favor have been so mach gushed | the author invests the heroine. In its 
over as has Mrs. Kendall. The public is| movement and development the story is 
therefore pleased to be fnrnished with a/ thoroughly artistic. 
book of her dramatic opinions. This vol-| (rhe Lawton Girl. By Harold Frederic. Pub- 
ume is simply the compilation of a number | lished by Charlies Scribner’s Sons, New York. Re 
of papers that appeared some time ago in | °!ved from Damrell & Upham, Boston. | 
Murray's Magazine, but it is safe to say| «4 Roman Singer,” by F. Marion Craw 
that tothe general American reader they | ford is one of his most popular novels, and 
possess all the charm of novelty. These) its issue in the expensive but tasteful style 
opiuions are much like Mrs. Kendall's acting, | of the Riverside Paper Series should secare 
neither ar nor es but moe ad for it a multitude of new readers. 
pleasant and interesting. No woman is in) . ‘ : 
fos position to speak with authority | eg fae eo ye Cuca. Rouge. 
upon matters pertaining to the stage, for | 
none has_a better personal acquaintance | EE 2 ac RN 
with the subject. She advocates the ap- | PERIODICALS. 
pearance of children upon the stage when | 
required for the proper presentation of the Current Literature Publishing Company 
piece, and when their energies are but moder- | of New York has just issued the first num- 
ately taxed. Her opinions are varied and | ber of its new nonthly magazine of select 
comprehensive and well worth reading. | fiction entitled ‘Short Stories.” The mag- 
{Dramatic Opinions. By Mrs. Kendall. Pub azine is very convenient in size, and tasty | 
lished by Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) in appearance and contains twenty-five 
| stories selected with the greatest care from 
It is the natural tendency of & success- | ont literature. Probably never before 
ful book to give rise to many followers, | nave stories of such wide range and divers- 
which keep more or less closely in its foot | ity been brought within the same covers. 
prints. ‘Looking Backward,” with its) phe magazine numbers 125 pages and is 
enormous success has ftuspired other writ- | sold for twenty-five cents. Published by 
ers to write stories of a hundred years | the Current Literature Publishing Co., 30 
hence. The most startling of all these pro-| wast esa St.. New York. 
The numbers of The Living Age for 


ducts, is ‘‘Cwsar's Column,” by Edmund | 

Boisgilbert, M.D. The publisher confiden- | ‘ 2 

tially informs the public that the author’s April 5th and 12th contain Wallace on 
name is a pseudonym, and that the writer | “Darwinism,” by the Bishop of Carlisle, 
is in reality a Chicagoan of conspicuous On Books and the Housing of Them, by 
eminence in the social and industrial world. Mr. Gladstone, and On Justice; The Re- 
The story is moving in the extreme. The) sults of European L[ntercourse with the 
scene is laid in New York city in the year | African, and Dr. von  Dollinger; The 
1988. The metropolis is then a magnifi-| Mother of Strozzi,and The Centeuary of 
cent community of 10,000,000 people. The) White's ‘‘Selborue;” The Lyrism of the 
diffcrences between capital and labor, the | English Romantic Drama; The Ways of 
great disparity between rich and poor) the East; Curiosities of Schoolboy Wit; A 
which now exist have during the interven-/ Tale of Many Monkeys; Phe Cave of the 
ing century greatly increased until in 1988 | Crocodiles; On the Verge of Spring; with 
the wealth of the country is all in the hands! conclusion of “Zoe,” and instalments of the 


” 


“Sons and Daughters,” and ‘‘Marcia,” and 
poetry. Littel! & Co., Boston, publishers. 


The April number of The Writer opens 
with an interesting paper on ‘‘The Ideal 
Country Paper.” As there are vastly more 
country than city papers the subject is one 
that will appeal to a multitude of literary 
workers. W.H. 8S. Lioyd, discusses the 
use of foreign phrases in English composi- 
tion. Ella Wheeler Wilcox gives excellent 
advice to literary aspirants. The number 
is fullof valuable reading matter for all 
who are looking for fame and fortune, or 

|even for the earning of a moderate compe- 
| tence, by the use of the pen. The Writer 
Publishing Co., Boston. 


College and School, is the name of an ex- 
cellent monthly publication that comes 
from Utica, N. Y. Its pages are devoted 
principally to matter interesting alike to 
teacher and student. The April number 
besides containing a very interesting and 
comprehensive biography of Gen. F. E. 
Spinner, Ex-Treasurer of the United States 
provides the reader with a variety of in- 
structive matter. Itis a thoroughly com- 
mendable publication. Published by F. G 
Barry, Utica, N. Y. ; 


THE HEALTH 


The clear juice of the pineapple is now 
considered by some physicians to be the 
best remedy for diphtheretic sore throat 
and even for diphtheria. 


Dried mullen leaves, smoked in a clay 
pipe that has not been used for tobacco, 
are excellent for a cough, asis also sage 
used in the same way, but mullen is good 
for all troubles of throat and lungs. 


A gargle for a-sore throat that will re- 
lieve the soreness and can do no harm, is 
four large spoonfuls of good vinegar, four 
of water, a teaspoonful of common salt and 
a little red pepper. Gargle every hour. 


The French method of administering 
castor oii to children is to pour the oil into 
& pan oyer a moderate fire, break an egg 
into it and stir up; when it is done flavor 
with a little salt or sugar or currrant jeliy. 

Dr. C. R. Early, M. D., Ridgeway, Pa., 
uses olive oil with invariable success as a 
cure for rattlesnake poison. It is given in 
doses of a tablespoonful. Half a dozen 
doses, at frequent intervals, is sufficient. 
The doctor has treated many cases, always 
successfully. In these days of olive oil 
adulteration, care should be taken to secure 

| the pure article. 


| Be on good terms with Jack Frust.—The 
man who hives himself up like the bees, 
writes a doctor in Good Health, or goes 
into a state of hibernation for the winter 
like the bears, and the man who flees the 
country on the first approach of Jack Frost 
unless compelled to these sacrifices by the 
stern mandate of some intractible disease, 
is not a gainer buta loser for his pains, 
| and robs himself of one of the greatest of 
nature's benefactions—cold weather. What 


| more powerful tonic does the whole range 


of nature's agents supply than the dry, 
crisp, cold, pure hyperoxygenated, exnhila- 
rating air of midwinter? Such air has no 
germs init. Breathed with proper precau- 


tions, it has life, vigor and vital renova- | 
Get on good terms with Jack | 
Fortify yourself against the harm- | 


tion in it. 
Frost. 
ful influences of cold air by taking daily 
doses of it, and be assured you will unfail- 
ingly discover that the ice stogms, piercing 
winds, and zero temperature of the winter 
season are really blessings which we can- 
not afford to miss. ' 





A New Method of Treating Diseases. 


HOSPITAL REMEDIES. 


What are they? There isa new depart- 
ure in the treatwent of disease. It con- 


| sists in the collection of specifics used by 
| noted specialists of Europe and America, 


and bringing them within reach of all. 


For instance, the treatment pursued by spe- | 


cial physicisns who treat indigestion, stom- 
achand liver troubles only was obtained 
and prepared. The treatment of other 
physicians, celebrated for curing catarrh 
was procured, and so on till these incom- 
parable cures, now include disease of the 
lungs, kidneys, female weakness, rheuma- 
tism and nervous debility. 

This new method of *‘one remedy for one 
disease,” must appeal to the common sense 
of all sufferers, many of whom have expe- 
rienced the ill effects and thoroughly re- 
lize the absurdity of claims of Patent Med- 
icines which are guaranteed to cure every 
ill out of a single bottle, and the use of 
which, as statistics prove, has ruined more 
stomachs than alcohol. A circular describ- 


ing these new remedies is sent free on rea-_ 


ceipt of stamp to pay postage by Hospital 
Remedy Company, Toronto, Canada, sole 
proprictors. 





CATARRH 





| 


EMOVAL, 
C. D. PLACE, 


OPTILCIAN, 


For many years opposite the Ola South 
Charch, has removed to 


23 School Street, 


NILES BUILDING, 





AROUND THE HOUSE. 
If you want poached eggs to look pay. 


ticularly nice, cook each egg ina mum, 
ring placed in the bottom of a saucepan of 
boiling water. 


BOILED RICE. 


The addition of lemon juice to the wate; 
will increase the whiteness and help ty 
grains to separate, and if lemon juice o; 
white vinegar be put into the water fo, 
boiling fish the scum is thrown up, and thy 
color of the fish is greatly improved 


REPROVING CHILDREN.—Wait, mother 
before you speak harshly to the litt, 
chubby rogue who has torn his pinafor 
and soiled his brown jacket. He is only, 
child, and ‘‘ mother” is the sweetest word 
in all the world to him. Needle and threag 
soap suds, anda good stock of patience 
will repair all damage now ; but if you one 
teach him to shrink from his mother an¢ 
hide away his childish faults that damag 
cannot be repaired. 

Apvicrk.—If your coat is comfortab\ 
wear ittwo or three months longer; » 
matter if the gloss is off. If you havey 
wife, get one; if you have, God bless ber 
stay at home with her, instead of spending 
your evenings in expensive fast foolerie 
Be honest, frugal, plain; seek content and 
happiness at home; be industrious and per 
severing ; and if your circumstances are poy 
embarrassed they will soon become easy, » 
matter who may be Premier or Preside 
or what may be the price of stocks. 


The latest fad in England is paper pillows 
The paper is torn into very smal! pieces 
not bigger than the finger nail, and then put 
in a pillow sack of drilling or light ticking 
They are very cool for hot climates, much 
superior Ww feather pillows, The sews 
papers are printing appeals for them for 
hospitals, Newspapers are not nice Wo Usé 
as they have a disagreeable odor of printer's 
ink; but brown or white paper and old eo- 
velopes are the best, The finer the paper 
is cut or torn, the lighter it makes the 
pillow. 


Consumption Surely Cured. 
To the Editor :— 

Please inform your readers that! have a posity 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely 
use thousands of hopeless cases have been perms 
nently cured. I shall be glad to send two bottles 
of my remedy FREE to any of your readers w 
have consumption, if they will send me their ¢ 
presse and P.O. address. Respectfally, 

T. A. SLOCUM, M. C., 181 Pear! St., NewYor 


REASON ENOUGH. 


‘*Can you love me a little, Ethel’ 

‘‘No, Mr. Arden.” 

‘*Not the least little bit in the world? 

**Certainly not, sir.” 

“Then I mast bid you an everlasting 
farewell.” 

‘‘Before you go, I think you might # 
least ask me the reason.” 

‘The reason why you can't love me 4 
little?” 

“Ton.” 

‘*Well, why?” 

‘*Because I love you a very great des 
—[{ Puck. 





If you ask your druggist for Pond’s Extract ane 
he offers an article which he represents “tie same 


as Pond’s Extract,” do not believe him. — [tis nef 
true. Nothing else is “as good as Pond’s Extract 

Pond’s Extract is sold only in their own botties, 
enclosed in buff wrapper and having iandscave 
trade mark. Old bottles cannot be reille! wil 


Pond’s Extract. 


WHY IT COMES HIGH. 


Patient (who has just had his eye oper 
ated upon)—Doctor, it seems to me $0 & 
a high price to charge for that job. It 
did n’t take you ten seconds. 

Eminent Oculist—My dear friend 
learning to perform this operation ia t# 
seconds, I have spoiled more than two 
bushels of such eyes as yours.—{ New Yor 
Mercary. 


BRIGHTEN, Feb. 1, 15>: 


Dr. S. A. Tuttle, Dear Sir:—I had a0 ai- 
could nct 


tack of rheumatism last June; 
get out of bed; it was in my Knee )ol0 
Used your Elixir, and was cured in > 
days; have not hada return since. A 
has proved a valuable remedy for swo'e® 
joints and chilblains. 
Yours, etc., 
FRED W. ADAMS 
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pROBRESS OF THOUGHT 


In the Interpretation of the Bible. 
LECTURE SERMON 


By Rev. E. L. Rextord, D.D. 
CONCLUDED. 
scripture given by inspiration of God 


rext—“*A 


jp prodts.b! 


i] Tim, 111: 16. 

i+ peing beyond the possible limits of this 

-pon to refer to the individual opinions 
pone of these students and scholars, I 
i) ch Professor Ladd in whose 
thoaght we detect many traces of this 
wide reaching industry, as reflecting a gen- 
4] sentiment concerning a number of very 
nee questions involved. I choose 


will choose 


important 


. | 
him as he is recognized among US &S An In- | 
| igstrious student, and also because he is 

u 


not s so-called liberal, suspected of heresy, 
hut conservative enough to be employed in 
very conservative institution — Yale 
llege. 

INSPIRATION. 
Let us giance & moment at the great and 


srdinal doctrine of inspiration. It has 
» been held as the chief corner stone in 
tne structure of infallible authority. The 


a writers of the Bible we are assured were 


inspired, and here is the long- 
nosed secret of the absolute perfection 





* the book. 
os ently church fathers, or of many of 
hom at least, in the days very close to 
ob days of the Apostles? Professor 
tadd quotes the opinions of the church 
racies as early as the year 190 A. D., and 
savs It is clear that the claim of Script- 
ire special authority could 
azehave been based upon the special in- 
spiration of its authors ; for the fathers of 
that age freely attcibuted inspiration in ex- 
actly the same terms to many others be- 
des the biblical writers.” He mentions 
Clemeat*of Alexandria, one of the most in- 
fuential church leaders at the close of the 
second century, a8 conceding inspiration 
to the Greek philosophers. Justin Martyr, 
who preceded Clement, and whose early 
years were doubtless contemporary with 
St. John’s later years, is quoted by Pro- 


fessor Ladd as ascribing authority to 
writing not biblical. (p: 33, ‘‘What is the 
Bible? Hie says of Clement that he re- 
peatedly quotes unbiblical books as ‘‘divine 
scriptare.” He quotes Origen as quoting 
Maccabees, Tobit and Judith as inspired 
writings. Professor Ladd tells us that for 


a considerable ime the New Testament 
scriptures were not regarded by the church 
as ona par with the Old Testament, aud he 
refers us to the 
Rume, Justin Martyr, Tatian and Athana- 
goras for proofs, thus indicating that the 
New Testament grew into public favor 
sfwravery human way. The Bible itself 
lsys no claim to an exclusive and infallible 
inspiration. In all its voluminous record 
it refers to inspiration but twice .Job says: 
There is a spiritin man and the inspira- 
tion of the Almighty giveth him under- 
standing.” This does not limit the divine 
ln-breathing to any class. ‘‘A spirit in 
man.” Itsuggésts a universal possibility. 

Inthe New Testament, we are told in the 

id version, that ‘‘all scripture fs given by 
aspiration, and is profitable for doctrine, 

ee.” Inthe new version it is changed to 

thi ‘All scripture which is given by in- 
siration is profitable,” etc., a very differ- 
eotand a much more credible statement. 

This is the sam of the Bible announce- 
meats on this subject, and Professor Ladd 
“Js us that inspiration does not guard the 
Bible writers against errors. He says: 
The Bible nowhere, either directly or in- 
trectly, makes any claim whatever to an 
ustorical infallibility, to a freedom from 

4. mistakes forthe writers of its histories,” 
p. 188 He further says: ‘That view 
{the biblical histories which regards them 

as necessarily infallible in details because 
{ the character of the inspiration im 

parted to the writers, is scarcely less irra- 

‘onal and dangerous than the view which 

suspects the histories, their truthfalness 

tad inspiration altogether on account of 

‘aeir apparent discrepancies.” (p. 189). 

Professor Ladd tells us again that ‘the 

picture of the Garden of Eden, a place 

where this life began, is a traditional one, 
tod seems not to have originated on Pales- 

Saign soil. * * Eden has wandered over 

‘be face of the earth from Scandinavia to 

‘se islands of the South Sea, and has re- 
veatly been relegated by an elaborate ar- 

gument to the North Pole. Even the Old 
sestament,” he says, ‘‘has traces of the tra- 

“ton which puts this garden in northern 

Seantains.” Isa. xiv.: 

He tells us again that the view which 

. dle takes of the first pair was widely 

“sseminated in antiquity. (p. 196.) He 

“ys also that widespread traditions of a 

“aptation and fall existed in ancient times. 
~'-) Uf this general tradition he says : 

__ dete can be no doubt that the first eleven 
“apters of Genesis contain a large amount 

or material, the historical character of 
“en it is difficult or impossible to estab- 
ons This material is in many particulars 

_ kingly like the traditions current among 
ean gZnations. To say this much is 
“Sply to state the fact. To deny or to 


he B 








But what was the thought of | 


not in that | 


writings of Clement of | 


13; Ezek. xxviii, : | 
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texplain it away involves the attempt to 
(deny or explain away a fact. Some of 
these traditions in Genesis are so similar 
to certain Chaidean traditions that it seems 
not impossible that the first ancestors of 
the Hebrews brought them along when 
they migrated westward from their ancient 
seat.” (p. 200.) Whatever value there 
may be in these biblical records touching 
the traditions of Eden and the first pair, 
and the fail of wan, it is very certain from 
these couivssions of our Yale professor 
| that the Bible is not the sole and exclusive 
| source of their advent to this world. The 
| records or traditions dbounding in Persia 
jand Assyria an India and Egypt, allofa 
| similar character, indicate very conclusively 
|that there was no divine ordinance regu- 
| lating an exclusive revelation and confining 
it to one people. 
This singularly human characteristic of 
| the Bible again appears in Professor Ladd’s 
confession that ‘‘in general the inferiority, 
| both literary and also moral and religious 
of the latest compositions of Hebrew scrip- 
| tures, cannot be denied.” He says: ‘Ezra, 
| Nehemiah, Esther, Jonah, Chronicles, Hag- 
gai, Zechariah, Malachi, Daniel, Ecclesi- 
astes and the Post Exilian Psalms are, in 
many repects, not of the same high order 
with the earlier works,” strikingly suggest- 
ive of the tides of enthusiasm that rise and 
| fallin haman souls when men write and 
| act and live in changed circumstances. 
| In France, during the opening years of the 
|reign of Louis XIV., Racene, Moliere, Boi- 
leau, La Fontaine, Malebranche, Rochfou- 
cald, Pascal and Corneille added brilliancy 
and literary distinction, writing under the 


influences that had been created by Henry | 
IV. They constituted a group of writers that | 


will have distinction for all time, but the 
| oppressive policy of Louis was such that 
| when his reign closed there was hardly a 
| writer in France who enjoyed more than a 
|mere local reputation. The genius of 
| France which inspired great - {intellectual 
|activity had departed for the time. The 
| soul of a people must have nourishment if 
it will execute great tasks, and the reign of 
Louis was not productive of that food. 
A similar misfortune befel Israel in part, 
jand the spirit that found noble utterance 
in Isaiah and Jeremiah was not wooed by 
| the lesser souls of the later Old Testament 
|Isracl. It was destined to a temporary re- 
| pose wherein it might gather new volume 
| and scope to rise again in noble activity and 
with a more authoritative voice in the ad- 
vent of John and Jesus and Paul. That 
this noble continuity was maintained in this 
great transition is evident in the reply to 
| the Jewish lawyer when he asked of Jesus 
what he should do Wo inherit eternal life. 
Jesus said ‘‘What is written in the law?” 
The man answered him by reciting from the 
old statutes: ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy beart and with all thy 
soul, with-all thy strength and with all thy 
mind; and thy neighbor as thyself.” (Deut. 
|vi:5) Jesus said: ‘‘Thou hast answered 
right; this do and thou shalt live.” (Luke 
x:26,27) Jesus is thus seen. standing on 
‘the old foundations, uttering the eternal 
} word, but with an understanding of its im- 
port vastly overreaching the old apprehen- 
sion. 
| This historical genius embodied in the 
|men whose names [ have recited has hu- 
manized our understanding of the Bible by 
| changing the earlier judgments concerning 
}its aathorship. Moses forin stance is no 
longer regarded by recognized scholarship 
as the author of the Pentateuch or the first 
five book of the old Testament. This is 
confessed by Professor Ladd, and yet, an- 
ticipating that it may be disputed, he forti- 
files himself with the following quota- 
tions from Professor C. A. Brigg», Profes- 
sor of Hebrew in the Union Theological 


{Seminary of New York—a pronounced | 


orthodox scholar. He says: ‘‘There has 
been a steady advance in the critical analy- 


sis of these books until the present posi- | 


tion of agreement has been reached in 
which Jew and Christian, Catholic and 
Protestant, Rationalistic and Evangelical 
scholars, Reformed and Lutheran, Presby- 
| terian, Episcopal, Unitarian, Methodist and 
} Baptist all concur. There are no 
| Hebrew Professors on the continent of 
|Europe so far as [ know,” says Prof. 
Briggs, ‘“‘who would deny the literary anal- 
ysis of the first six books of the old Testa- 
ment iuto the four great documents.” He 
says further, ‘‘Whoever in these times in 
| the discussion of the literary phenomena of 
| these books, appeals to the ignorance and 
|prejudice of the multitude, as if there 
were any peril to the faith in these pro- 
cesses of the higher criticism, risks his 
reputation for scholarship by so doing.” 
| These “four documents” to which he 
refers consist of certain great codes or 
forms of separate writings or rather tradi- 
tions which disclose ‘‘a historical develop- 
ment and so render these books a compos- 
ite composition which could not have been 
the word of Moses.” These are Professor 
Ladd’s words. 

A national literature had slowly developed 
/ among the Jews, embodying their laws and 
their propMtcies with certain poems or 
psalms which Lad grown to be venerated 
by them. This literature was collected 
and edited very largely by Ezra and Nehe- 
miah. Professor Ladd says: ‘‘It is clear 
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that no amount of critical and historical 
study will ever enable the world of scholars 
to tell the detailed process by which the 
old Testament Canon was formed. It 
is certain that it was not completed till 
long after the rise of the Christian charch 
and even now there is wide difference of 
opinion concerning the right of many books 
to appear. Many of the church fathers 
rejected certain books that appear, and 
many Jewish Rabbis utterly repudiated 
such books as Esther, and the Song of Sol- 
mon and Ecclesiastes.” (Ladd pp. 374-5) 
The variations of moral quality in the 
Old Testament interpose an insurmountable 
barrier to the idea of a complete and infal- 


Jews were ideal worshippers—worshipping 
exclusively one God — pure monotheists 
holding up in those days that were dark 
days to all the world except to the Jews, 
the conception of monotheism while all 
others were submerged in the widespread- 
ing gloom of idolatry. But all this is a 
gross illasion. They had no conception of 
|God as the universal benefactor of man. 
\**The very word Jehovah or Yahweh is to be 
| regarded as having been only a title of a 
| family or tribal god originally, and gather- 
ing finally a powerful following, it became 
the title of the national god” (Welhausen). 
Those worshipful Jews were not steadily 
|monotheistic; multitudes of them never 
lible word of God therein revealed. This | doubted the existence of Baal and Chemosh 
variation isa very decisive proof of the |and Molech. [t was reserved to the great 
human element that enters into the books. | prophets of the eighth Century B. C. to do 
‘‘PROPHECY.” |this. The worship of other gods with 
Concerning the subject of Prophecy the | Yahweh was more common than his exclu- 
earlier opinion was that the Prophets of | sive worship. Not ouly the common peo- 
the Old Testament were men specifically | ple were guilty of it, but the kings of both 
and personally called, and infalliby in- | Ephraim and Judah again and again. Un- 
spired to utter certain specific messages to |der the rule of Omri in the North the 
be particularly fulfilled by subsequent | Baal worship threatened to subvert the 
events—and notably were they called to| Yahweh worship altogether. Witness the 
foretell the coming of Jesus and the build- | motley worship of Solomon.and Ahaz and 
ing up of his kingdom. |Manasseh. ‘The pillars of Ashera were 
This is not the thougkt of to-day. .Mod- | everywhere planted in the vicinity of Yah- 
ern scholarship speaking through our much | weh’s altars, and invited men to her equivo- 
quoted Professor says: ‘‘In this age of |cal rites.” That ‘‘pure worship” of the anc- 
the world it is not customary to rely so | lent Jew — which, if people sincerely be- 
much upon any proofs afforded to the real- | lieve to have been pure, they ignorantly 
ity of the Christian religion by the ancient | belileve—would have shocked the cradest 
prophecies concerning Christ. We are}worshiper of to-day. It was permissible in 
inclined rather to rely upon the accordanve | those times, as crude as the worship, but it 
of our religion with all the present mental | was not the completest inspiration of the 
life and religious needs of man. . |bighest nature, *‘perfect from lid to lid.” 
Prediction is not a mere prognostication of | Those old Jewish masters might hold slaves 
individual events; it is a power of fore- | by wholesale from conquered peoples or for- 
seeing and unfolding of the divine plan. | eign peoples with not a dream that there 
° The prediction of the prophet is | was any human consideration to prevent. 
a divine work within the soul of the pro-|They might mutilate them and slay them 
phet—a work of revelation tnat results | on slightest provocation. And it is quite 
from the planting and growth within the | too startling that any one this day should 
soul of certain great moral and religious | quote our ‘‘Father in Heayen” as the virtu- 
ideas.” (p. 232) Prophecy thus comes to/|al enactor of such a system. That idea 
| be seen as a progress along those lines of | puts us all at sea, and makes our Bible an 
moral gravitation and movement necessary | apology for ancient atrocities. But if we 
in the great purpose of God—movements | will see in the book the sad chronicles of 
realized by the illuminated soul that sways | human frailty and misapprehension, min- 
forward with the mind of God. It is moral | gled with certain forms and facts of noble 
seeing, not of individual and specific re-| aspirations and noble doing we may see in 
sults but of general tendencies accomplish- | it all a great interpreter of human life. 
ing results. |The record of weakness is there; the record 
But I must hasten toclose this already too | of gross error of understanding is there; 
extended discourse by a brief reference to | the record of idolatry is there amidst the 
a position that is very popular among bib- | struggling genius of the nobler spirits for 
lical critics in this day and that is that the|a higher type. History, legend, myth, tra- 
Bible shall be regarded as Literature. If | dition, everything that enters into and 
with this conception we associate its nat-| makes up the volame of human life—all are 
ural corollary that the word of God in the | there, and read as the history of the slow 
Bible ts not the letter of the book but the | but persistent evolution of the religious 
truth it contains, varying in its degree by | consciousness of a people, it is a most 
the varying apprehensions of the Bible | helpful and interpretative book. [t will 
writers then the Bible becomes a thorough- | not serve the interests of our faith, how- 
‘helpful book because it becomes an intelH- | ever, to look upon all that varied miscellany 
gible book. The test of any statement as|of reason and faith and ignorance and 
to its truth, can not be determined by the | crime and cruelty, and say it is all the divine 
circumstance that it is found in the Bible. | revelation and ordinance of God.” Our 
That plea falls entirely outside the lines of | faith is destroyed by such a claim. We 
|modern scholarship. The test of the truth |must place the fact of human ignorance 
of any statement is in the results of its ap- | and often of brute mindedness between the 
| plicativn to human life. Is it a working | life of these people and the direct action of 
truch tending to the well being of the peo- | the Almighty Father of us all—ignorance 
ple? That is the test. |and brute-mindedness whose very chronicle 
Regarding the Bible then as literature—a | even cao not be readin public in our groups 
volume of literature, composed of many | of modern worshippers. Seen as a history 
books—for the Bible is not one book but |of human life ata given stage of develop- 
many—written during a period of more | ment, I repeat it is helpful and encourag- 
than a thousand years and by people living | ing in that modern life is so vastly above 
in different countries and with different so much that is there recorded. That we 
degrees of cultare and with different ideas | may do justice to that ancient people and 
| concerning a*thousand questions—regard- | to ourselves, we must not forget that they: 
| ing it thus it becomes, I say, intelligible. | and we are in the line of this vast succes- 
| It is a comp site literature, involving the|sion. That history of the Old Testament 
elements of History, Poetry, with all its|is nota history detached from the great 
| prducts even of the untrained imagination, | human chronicle. 
Science, Political Economy, Domestic| Itisa partof the universal World Book 
Economy, Jurispradence, Worship—the | and in its pages we may read what mano 
| whole system indeed, of a manifold life of |has been. Many a light gleams faintly 
divergent peoples. Its religious features |through that ancient gloom, lights that 
constitute the great and determining char- | glow with an increasing brilliancy as the 
acteristics of the Book. The Old Testa- | chaotic procession of the light-bearers ap- 
ment reflects the judgement of the Hebrew | proaches the New Testament period, wheu 
race, down to its close concerning the sev- | the lesser lights merge into that greater 
eral interests set forth: Those judgements | light that heralds the oncoming day of God. 
were not final or infallible, but as consti-| This advance of the divine purpose 
tuting a vastly important and significant | through all the ages is the great interpret- 
development in the religous education of | ing law of history, and God in history, and 
the children of God that same Hebrew | the Bible, especially the Old Testament, 
Testament is of transcendent importance. | as in part the chronicle of its progress be- 
The Hebrew cosmogony is what we | comes intelligible only as so studied. So 
might expect from a prescientific age; the | regarding it we are not compelled to apolo- 
war-slaughters were what we might antici- | gise for the Almighty before some ancient 
pate from a rude and barbarious people, | atrocity, but we refer rude tragedies to 
and the alliance between the Hebrew war- | their time and place in the rude and bar- 
riors and the tribal God they so often wor- | baric stages of human growth—glad of the 
shipped was an alliance we might antici- mountain peaks that rise out of the sur- 
pate between such men and such a deity. rounding darkness white with the eternal 
The Jew had no adequate idea of the God | light in whose beams we may see the Father 
of the whole earth. The sense of Human- patiently waiting and watching, and help- 
ity was feeble at that stage of history; but |ing his children into the light; and yet so 
if as Max Maller says, the word *‘man- helping them that their own free wills are 
kind” never passed the lips of Plato or not denied. We take unfaltering courage 
Socrates or Aristotle, it was not time yet | from the vision of God helping his own, so 
for it to fall ‘rom the lips of Moses or as to encourage them to help themselves 
Joshua or David. out of the ignorance and blindness of their 
There was then no such conception of | low estate,—helping them even through the 
mankind as is common to-day. There are violence of their gigantic rude powers to 
a few people who still make some preten- the bright day at last when rude power 
sions to intelligence who claim that the Old | shall become gentle power, and when the 
Testament is safe in their churches be- | destructive child shall become the child of 
cause they believe it ‘‘inspired from lid to peace and love dwelling in light and in the 
lid” directly by the Almighty. Such peo- freedom of a rational and emaucipated 
| ple would persuade us that those worthy ‘soul. 
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LOOKING FORWARD, 


[ Under this head will be published articles, 
original and selected which will interest 
students of social science. Especially, as we 
believe, will this department interest those who 
believe that the Republic itself or the Common- 


wealth is right in taking up many duties for 


which kings and emperors have to engage 
the services uf private corporations. | 
Drift. 

Nationalist clubs of New York are con- 
sidering a proposition to form a National 
League. 

It is reported that the emperor of Ger- 
many has ordered 500,000 copies of Edward 
Bellamy’s ‘Looking Backward,” to be 
placed in the pablic libraries of that coun- 
try. 


No better illustration of the fact that 
poverty has kept pace with the progress of 
this great country can be adduced than was 
affurded by the public meeting held by the 
poor and unemployed of San Francisco, 
appealing, for government aid to relieve 
their distress. And thisis the place that 
only a few years ago was looked upon as 
the land of plenty.—Craftsman, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


In the twentieth century war will be dead, 
a.imosity will be dead, royalty will be dead, 
and dogmas will be dead, but man will live. 
For all there will be one country — that 
country the whole earth; for all there will 
be but one hope — that hope, the whole 
heaven. All hail, then, that noble twenticth 
century which shall own our children and 
which our children inherit—Victor Hugo. 


| 
| the ledger. If a railway running between 
| two important points of our country finds 
|that by charging three cents @ mile it is 
(earning largely in excess of its requite- 
|ments, itis manifestly against the best in- 
| terests of the country at large to maintain 
| these rates and increase the capital stock, 
rather than bring their prices to a point say 
|of two cents a mile, at which price, upon 
‘the original capitalization, the amount re- 
quired to be earned could be obtained. The 
increase of capital stock is not only simply 
| taking money out of the pockets of the 
| farmers, merchants and shippers, but is 
| detracting from the wealth of the nation 
| by increasing the cost to the consumer of 
| the articles shipped. The railruad in mov- 
ing the - produce of the farm 
|must, in order to meet its dividend 
on the watered stoek, charge the 
| farmer a higher price for its tran-porta- 
|tion. And hence, by an analysis of reason- 
| ing, this extra cost comes eventually out of 
| the pocket of the consumer. Neither is the 
| stockholders’ condition ultimately bettered. 
i prosperous times he receives the full 
amount of his dividend on. his original and 
| watered stock, but as dull times succeed 
, the prosperous, the road «is unable to earn 
| its required amount on the inflated stock, 
| dividends are reduced, and in the end he 
| sees the road which had, and could have 
| paid 10 per cent. upon its original capitali- 
;zation, barely able to pay four. There 
| have been too many .instances to need par- 
| ticularization to prove thimt watering stock 
seems to be the stepping, stone to eventual 
| adversity. ‘ 


Free Trade and Protection. 


| The zeal of Mr. Gladstone for free trade 
| reaches its highest point in the declaration 
| that ‘‘all protection is morally as well as 
} economically bad.” He is right in making 


Nationalism is of course, simply the lat- | this his strongest ground of opposition, if 


est, and most intellectual phase that in this | protection is a question of morals. But his 
particular country the vast international, assertion leaves him in an attitude of per- 
economic, social, labor movement (beside | sonal inconsistency. There is protection 
which all others shrivel intg insignificance) | on sea as well as on land. Indeed, the most 
has taken. It is the pressing reform of the | palpable and effective form of protection is 
age which is far more than a mere reform, | jin the direct payment of public money to a 
being in fact the most complete revolution | line of steamers that could not be main- 
yet recorded, the necessary complement of | tained without the form of aid. 

the revolution accomplishe@d by the intro- I do not say that such aid is unwise pro- 
duction of steam machinefy. As such it | tection,least of alldo I say it is immoral.On 
will go through, beariag on its back the | the contrary,l think, it has often proved the 
equality of women, temperance, universal, | highest commercial wisdom, without in the 
suffrage, which, in the new environment it | east infringing upon the domain of morals. 
will create, will flad their lasting habita- | Mr. Gladstone, however, commits himself 





tion.—California Nationalist. 


Tue SrrvuceGte ror WkrALTH Makes 
Poverty. —The striéggle for wealth is 
turning out barbarians ‘by the million, on 
as large a scale, in fact, as any other pro- 
ducts of our expensive machinery. Com- 
petition governed by no higher principle 
than ‘‘the higgling of the market,” creates 
poverty, drunkenness, Vice, physical degra- 
dation, bestial indifference to everv human 
good. The abundance which ought to feed 
civilization is choking it. The ‘‘labor mar- 
ket” has taken the place of the slave mar- 
ket, and men, women and. children are sold 
in itevery day. But the wage earner comes 
cheaper than the slave. He belongs to no- 
body. His fee simple in our magnificent 
social progress is but a contingent remain- 
der” in the workhouse—where no useful 
work is ever done, lest it should increase 
the competition outside and so multipy 
paupers.—Rey. Dr. William Barry in April 
Forum. 


Stock Watering. 

If the prosperity of the country is to be 
considered, and rights of individuals re- 
spected, Congress should attempt enact- 
ments for the prevention of stock watering 
by our railroad and other large corpora- 
tions. 

As the matter now stands the public are 
asked to subscribe for the stock of a rail- 
road, trust company or some other kindred 
organization. The amount of stock which 
is to be placed upon the market is distinctly 
stated, and the original investors contribute 
their proportion with the understanding 
that this amount is sufficient to guarantee 
the success of the undertaking. On its 
original capitalization the railroad or trast 
company demonstrate its a bility to earn and 
pay the full amount of the dividend per- 
mitted by the charter. It is found after 
some years that it is capable of paying 
more than its 10 per cent., and hence it is 


reed that if the road is capable of earn- ; 
on tl “ nd | so important to. British interests that it is 
| better to throw morals to the winds and re- 


ing more than its full dividend the stock- 
holders should have the benefit. This can 
only be accomplished by an increase of its 
capital stock. And so its surplus is divided 
among those who have floated the euter- 
prise to suecess. While this may seem a 
reasonable and just proceeding, yet it may 
prove, and often docs in the end, & positive 
injury, while its effect upon the country at 
large is in the highest degree pernicious. 
Manifestly if a public organization is 
capable of earning more than its fixed 
charges and full dividends, with a reason- 
able amount laid aside for contingencies, 
its rates for transportation should be 
lowered to that point which would still ad- 


mit of these expenses being met and a as salt.” 


margin to be carried to the profit side of 


to the principle that ‘‘all protection is 
morally bad.” If this has been his belief 
ever since he became an advocate of free 
trade, his conscience must have received 
many and severe wounds, as session after 


| session, while Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


he carried through Parliament a bounty— 
may I not say a direct protection?—of one 
hundred and eighty thousand pounds sterl- 
ing toaline of steamers running between 
England and the United States,a protection 
that began six years before free trade was 
proclaimed in English manufacturers, and 
contined nearly twenty-five years after. In 
the whole period of twenty-five years an 
aggregate of many millions of dollars was 
paid oat to protect the English line against 
all competition. 

It mry be urged that this sum was paid 
for carrying the Anglo-American mails, but 
that argument will not avail a free trader, 
because steamers of other nationalities 
stood ready to carry the mails at a far 
cheaper rate. Nay, a few years ago, pos- 
sibly when Mr. Gladstone was Premier of 
England, public bids were asked to carry 
the Anglo-Indian mails. A French line 
offered a lower bid than any English line, 
but the English government disregarded 
the French bid and gave the contract to the 
Peninsular and Oriental line, owned by a 
well-known English company. Still later 
the German Lloyd company contracted to 
carry the Anglo-American mails cheaper 
than any English line offered, and the Ger- 
man company actually an to perform the 
duty. But Englishmen did not want that 
kind of free trade. and they broke their 
contract with the German line, and again 
gave protection to the English ships. Dues 
not this justify the opinion that the 
English policy of free trade is urged where 
England can hold the field against rivals, 
and that when competition leaves behind: 
she repudiates free trade and substitutes the 
most pronounced form of protectioa? 

Does Mr. Gladstone's estimate of the im- 
morality of protection apply only to pro- 
tection on land, or is supremacy on the sea 


be necessary to secure the lead to E : 


sort to whatever degree of protection fish 
ships? The doctrine on improving 





| in the United States by the national govern- 
;ment was for many years severely con- 
| tested, the strict construction party main- 
taining that it must be confined to rs 
}on the sea coast at points where foreign 
}commerce reaches the country. During 
, one of the many discussions over this nar- 
row construction, an Ohio member of Con- 
| gress declared that he ‘‘could not think 
much of a constitution that would not 
stand being dipped in fresh water as well 
I fear that Mr. Gladstone’s code 
\of morals on this question of protection 





countries 30 long as it spoils in salt water. 
—[From Our Day, by James G. Blaine. 


What is Called Nationalism. 


The word ‘‘Nationalism” has been widely 
given to the disposition to throw upon the 
government of cities, of states or of the 
nation some details of administration which 
are now in the hands of individuals or cor- 
porations. 

Ttis easy to see and to say that this 
nameisa bad one. It is used for one pur- 
pose in Europe, and another here. It im 
plies that the «‘Nationalists” want to take 
power from the separate States and iutrust 
it to the nation; while, in fact, they want 
to strepgthen the hands of the State gov- 
ernments. But names are not of great im- 
portance, though they are of some iim- 
portance, People forget that there was 
ever a ‘Liberal party,” but they know now 
that there are no slaves. 
lhe question of national administration 
of railroads has fortunately been practically 
decided, almost before the nation knew it. 
Unfortunately the decisiom has been made 
in the case of weak and unsucoessful roads. 
Still, it has worked so well there that 
scientific people are curious -to know why 
it would not work better with better lines. 
As all our readers kgow, aa unsuccessful 
railroad may become so far involved that 
it cannot pay its debts, It eften happens, 
therefore, that a court—most frequently a 
United States Court—has to appoint a ‘‘re- 


the property. A railroad must not stop its 
work foran hour. Somebody must carry 
iton. Observe, he has to carry it on with- 
out any capital. It has lost its credit, or 
he would not be there. But he must carry 
the poor thing on by what it earns. Even 
under these hard conditions the Unitea 
States, by her officers, has .run most of 
these bankrupt railroads singularly well. 
They have often been much better ran by 
such an officer than they were under the 
old complex system which he displaced. 
That, is to say, it has proyed that one man, 
honest and intelligent, ab!e to have his own 
way, has succeeded where a board of di- 
rectors, hampered. by a committee of 
trustees, badgered by an annual meeting of 
stockholders, with everybody clamoring for 
personal favors hag failed. 

Now, if the United States government, 
working through the department of justice, 
succeeds in carrying on reasonably well, 
without.observable jobbery or fraud, the 
bankrupt reilroads of the nation, observing 
men of affuirs.are a litte apt to ask why 
the same United States must fait if; with a 
department properly organized, she were to 
carry on the successful railroads.—[{ From 
Ate Magazine by Rey. E. E. Hale, 


A Southern View of the Race Problem. 


Any effort to secure the happy adjust- 
ment of relations between the white and 
black people of the South must take cogni- 
zance of two rather disheartening, but in- 


controvertible facts: list, our race has been 
always, and promises to be for a long time 
to come, brutal enough and powerful 
enough to have its own way with every 
other race. Our mottois: Our own way 
by right methods if convenient; but our 
own way by whatever methods. 2nd. The 
pure African negro is the only numerous 
race who has never of himself and for 
himself wrought out a high degree of civi- 
lization. He has had no Moses, no Joshua, 
no Ezra, no Solon, no Cromwell, not even 
a Mahomet. Is it possible to make a white- 
wash to penetrate his vitals and recon- 
struct his nature? Our business, however, 
is not to answer this question in words, but 
to attempt an answer by experiment, faith- 
ful, affectionate and persistent. 

The history of all enduring civilizations 
shows them to be results. They have not 
been created at once. They are develop- 
ments from a gradual culture of the heart, 
brain and hand. These factors of civili- 
zation have gotten names at last. They are 
the school and the church backed by force. 
We are a Christian people. We have the 
inheritance of all history.--Let us apply to the 
problem here and now the only factors that 
have been influential in solving the dimi- 
culties map has faced in the past. Let us 
use the school and the church, but let us 
divorce them: from brute force. Let us 
apply them iatelligently, largely, bravely, 
f. fully, affectionately and persistently 
“wavering not through unbelief.” Then 
let us, leave everything to God andthe 
fatare. Give time and leave him 
free, and he,will fixthe phase and form of 
the solution as it pleases him. Ultimately 
it will please us. 

One form of this application might be 
after this manner. Whatis known as the 
«Chautauqua System” might be modified 
and made tv suit the necessities of our special 
problem. At some central point in every 
State in which the negro is numerous. 
gather together the blackleaders (teachers 
and preachers) for purposes of eonsulta- 
tion and instruction. Make whatever ar- 
ts are necessary to secure their 





presence. 
Hold them in three daily services for ten 


will not secure much respect in other | days. 


ceiver” to collect the debts and administer | 


a 
Frame a course of instructions i 

volving the ethics of the Law and Religion 
pure morality as applied to civil and “ 
ligious duties of daily life. Secure the, 
operation of the strongest and y, 

| righteous and influential Southern ome 
| civil or ecclesiastical life. Get the brainjes 
jand wisest and best men of the ' 
| Exclude all cranks. At the close of earct 
address give opportunity for question. 

Then the negro leaders may return home 
to preach and teach as they have heard 
with their purpose to do this strengthene 
by the knowledge that all the rest are e. 
gaged in the same task. Watch resyj, 
Six months later do it all over again, wi) 
your plan modified by developments. Kees, 
it up twicea year in all States liaving, 
large black populativn, until there has com, 
to be an educated and moral leadership 
among them, from the special schools qu. 
voted to their training. Make your firy 
experiment with a single gathering at soi 
commercial, educatioaal and 
centre like Atlanta. 

In the meantime, let us all 
politicians North and South. 
make capital out of the distresses of th. 
situation. [f you attempt it we wil! ballo; 
your politicai head off the first chance m 
get.—[From the Associated Press of 
forms, by Wm. Hayne Leavell. 


North 


religious 


SAY to the 
You can't 


Political “Beience and Comparative 
Constitutional Law. 


In these two volumes Professor Burgess 
sets forth the general principles of moder, 
political science and constitutional lay 
The State as sovereign organization of the 
Nation, is sharply distinguished from the 
Government. Government, to the author 
is but one of the means through which th 
State attains its ends. The other means js 
liberty. 

The first volume treats of the Nation angq 
the State, as concepts of pulitical science 

The formation of the Constitution, ‘also, 
is regarded and treated as a political, not, 
legal process. Under the head of Const. 
tutional law, the author describes the or. 
ganization of liberty and goverament. Ty, 
latter topic occupies the entire second yo. 
ume. The typical constitutions selects 
for comparison are those of France, Ger 
many, England and the Uuited States. 

The author's method is historical ay: 
comparative, i.e. inductive. His proces 
is at once analytical and synthetical. [p 
dealing with such difficult and confused 
conceptions as, for example, that of soyer. 
eignty, the keeaness of bis analysis and the 
breadth and freshness of his generalizg- 
tions make this work an importaas copogi- 
bution to political science. [By J. Ww. 
Bargess, Professor of Constitutional and 
International Law and History in Columbis 
Coilege. 


The City Improvement Trust of Glasgow 
has dune what other cities, particularly of 
Great Britain, should study and copy 
London is examining its works carefyij, 
with a view of introducing @ similar move. 
ment. The old “‘common lodging house” 
as it has always been called, will jt 4 
hoped ere long be only a memory, |) 
America, we hardly knew the horrors of jt 
as do the cities of England and Scotiany. 
There fora small sum lodgers are takey 
for the night and putin rooms where ther 
are close-crowde. berths, men women and 
children all huddled together jn the same 
room. 

The worst and lowest classes frequent 
these ‘‘ common lodging houses,” and they 
are the abode of sin and immorality. The 
municipality of Glasgow his bought 1 
large amount of this undesirable property 
and has pulled down the buildings. It then 
builtseven model lodging houses on the 
site of the old ones, containing in al! 200 
beds. Each lodger has a clean bed ands 
spring mattress in & Ward well ventilated 
and he pays per night the same drice which 
he paid in the dirty, unhealthy close quar- 
ters of the old house. On the ground floor, 
rooms are arranged for games which are 
free to all lodgers. Clean pans aud pots 
are loaned to them, also the use of the kit 
chen fire. Close by, is a small shop where 
simple but good food may be bought at 
at prices fixed by the Trust. This effort of 
the city government has wrought a marked 
change in the old ‘common lodging 
houses” which are left: The owners have 
been compelled by this competition to make 
many needed changes and their houses have 
been much improved. Curiously enough, s 
business profit has accrued to the Trast 
which was quite unlooked for at the out- 
set. 

In the same line of needed improverents, 
but for a different class of people is In- 
proved Dwelling Association of Boston. In 
many of the large cities and towns are 
societies formed to improve the condition 
of respectable poor people. The Dwel- 
ings Association was incorporated in 1585 
** to hold and improve real estate * * * 
for the purdose of erecting, maiutaining, 
leasing and improylng homes for working 
people and others of moderate means, 304 
to promote the adoption of modes of build- 
ing and enforcement of sanitary reguls- 
| tions calculated to secure the comfortable 
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and healthful condition of stractures so 


occupied.” 
property, 
houses. 


‘9 








| “May every soul that touches mine, 


» The Association has bought | Be it the slightest contact, get therefrom some 
but has bailt bat one block of 
The building is buat four stories | One aspira 


Some little race, one kindly thought 
on yet unfolt, one bit of courage, 


nigh, and covers $0 much ground that fifty- For the dirkening aky, one gleam of faith 


six families can be accomodated. 


There is To brave the thickening ill vf life; | 


| One glimpse of brighter skies beyond the gathering 


alsu 3 large lot in the rear for achildren’s miats, 
lay groaud giving light and fresh air to To make this life worth while, 
pay = ‘ 


the building. 
stairways ar 


ment made for safety and convenience 


Fire escapes, exits and iron- 
e provided and every arrange- 


Aad Heaven a surer heritase.” 


“Lf society will not use its prosperity to 
- | save the ignorant and poor from the b‘ack- 


The prices of the rooms do not average est vice, if it will even quicken vice by its 


more than 85 cents. 


It is worthy of note | selfishness and 


luxury, its worship of 


that in the years which has elapsed since | wealth, its scorn of human nature, then it 
the opening of the building, not a dollar | must suffer, aad deserves to suffer from 


has beeen lost. from failure to pay rent 


rhis Association also finds that its muney | 
invested in a business point of | 


is well 
view 


- | crime.” 


‘‘For him who has learned God's blessed 
|law of doing good, life is rich beyond all 
i/measuring. For him it is traly blessed to 


The dead ledge of rock lies on th sar- |live, and, when his last hour comes, the 


face of the earth. 


» forever if the spirit of life never acts 
eee : . | his departing soul. 


there. Bat if it does, see what will follow 


There it will remain the |love and the gratitude of those whom he 


has helped will be as whispers of peace to 
Many shall rise up and 


ifthe most insignificant living thing lodge | call him blessed.” 
upon the steng, if the breeze bring there | — Newer are kind acts done 


the duc dust of\ the lichen seed which your 
wieroscopes scarcely detect for you, the | 


reign of death is over then, you may 


proplesy & never ending change. 


the lichen will spread ioto a broad thir 


\ 


plane Cc pvering the hard rock. 


life than the rock itself. But it is alive 


That 
iving dust will absorve the moisture and | 
nourishinent of the air, and will germ and | 


[It has no 
leaf, no stem, no flowers, scarcely more 


To wipe the weeping eyes, 
But like flashes of the sui 
| They signal to the skies; 
And up above the angels reg’ 
How we have helped the serer need. 
—Henry Burton. 


| ‘Tt will all come right. Yes; I think 
| that, too, but it will come right soover if 
| more people do something to right.it.” 

| 


,»| “Inthe course of long, strenuous cen- 


aod it has the power as it lives to generate | turies I can see the state become what it is 


from the air above it the means of soften 


oe that rock itself, and wearing down its | most real ‘organization of lahor 


surface. And when it has done this it wil 


- |actualy bound to be, the ‘key<tén: of a 
and on 
| this earth a world of some veracity and 


die, bat will leave its dust on the field of | some heroism, once more wortly tiving for.’ 


ts conquest, and another summer wil 


olace another like it there, and yet another | 
wil follow till the dust of those pivneers of 
‘ife shall be a Séil deep enough to sustain 
Anda 
ittle seed will grow where the lichen has 
grown, and will, throw up @ stem above 
that dead rock which has been conquered. 
But from its ashes 


another and a hagher form of life. 


And that will die. ‘ 
there will spring the fera anc that wil 


grow higher yet, and will draw more and 
more nourishment from the winds and 


1 | . SCA yee. 


Bismarck’s Retirement. : 

Now that the Iron Chgnéelfor has def- 
nitely retired from the pogt*which he occu- 
pied so long and which he fillea with sach 
great advantage to the German Empire, 
and German people, the question naturally 
presents itself, how will his retirement 
| | affect the political conditions of Europe. 
For years, as the world knows, Bismarck 
has been the power behind the throne. 





showers and sanshine, and when it dies |The Emperor, by his position as Emperor, 


and lies there decaying, higher forms of | was the ostensible head of the Government. 
vegetation shall spring from it, and those | Bismarck was the man that guided that 
in thelr decay shall give support to others | head. When the Chancellor came into 
vet, till the traveller as he passes shall re- | office, Prussia was small, the present con- 
joree lun the beauty of the aged forest, | federation of the German Powers did not 
which grows above the buried rock which | exist, and hence if a separate German 


the spirit of life has conquered. 


Io the state of [llinois has been formed 
the Steel Works Club, a club of working- | 
men eompioved in the Illinvis Steel Com- 
elected five 
trostees, whose duty is to supervise the 


pany. The company has 


property. The management of the clabi 


nthehands of the workmen themselves. 
Certain rules are, however, laid down for- 


biddiag liquor in the premises, betting an 


gambling, religious or political meetings 
sui conduct hostile to the objects or in- 
The 
superintendent and 
librarian, also light, heac and payment of 
taxes, while the city council agrees to sup- 


jurious to the character of the club. 
trustees provide a 

ply water free of cost. 
company will supply more. 


bowling alley, ball court, billiard hal 
game room, bath, reading and art rooms, 


reception hall and an assembly hall, where 
lectures and entertainments will be held. 
The trustees in handing over the use of the 
‘Be men. 
We put you on your honor, think, speak, 
You will find no 
a 


building to the club bid them: 


act as men in this club. 
signs up in the rooms with the word ‘Don 


30 forth. 


privileges, and thereby justify the con 
dence we repose in you.” 





“There is always a best way of doing 


everything, if it be to boil an egg. 


now repeated and hardened into usage.” 


—EMERSON. 


‘We are far too apt to throw on God 


the responsibility of the coming of the 
kingdom, and to satisfy ourselves with 


Man-/| Empire.‘ His 
hers are the happy ways of doing things: . 
Each once a stroke of genius or of love, 


| Kingdom was attacked by its more power- 
|fal neighbor, the remaining Teutonic 
| Powers did not embroil themselves in the 
fray for the relief of their brothers. © Bie- 
marek was quick to see the value of the 
mottoes, ‘United we stand, Divided we 
| fall,” and in ‘‘Unity there is strength,” and 
5 | used his powerful intellect aud strong will, 
to put these Into practical use. 

Some years previously, Cavour, one of 
d ithe greatest statesmen this 19th century 
has produced, had accomplished for Italy 
what Bismarck later accomplished for Ger- 
many. The unification of Italy was as 
largely and wholly the work of Cavour, as 
the unification of Germany that of Bis- 
marck. Unfortunately for Italy, Cavour 


The library con- | gjed before he considered his work com- 
tains now two thousand books, and the 


pleted, Bismarck lived, to guide and direct 


The club- | the helm of the ship of state, and to sce it 
house is a fine one, containing gymnasium, 


safely moored. How well he has accom- 
L, plished his duty the world sees and knows. 
®| Peace which evolved from the victory of 
Sedan gave Bismarck the opportunity to 
weld the handle of Unity. It was no 
secret, that prior to the breaking out of the 
Franco-Prussian war, Bavaria was quite un- 
decided whether or no, to give her vote in 
favor of German unity. 





ual prerogatives as Kings, did 
under the rank of the Empe 
tory of Sedan was used by, 
lever to pry the unificati 
fi- position, and so welld 
that the King of 








in hand. 
all 
ing between the Sazons, Wirtembergs 


occasionally patting our shoulders to the Bavarians and the smaller principalities 


wheel, where there seems an unexpected 


stoppage, and the chariot seems to flag.” 


No man is held upright simply by the 
Strength of his own roots; his branches 
‘aterlock with those of other men. and thus 


society is formed, with all its laws a 
customs and force of public opinion. 


hind him. 


Speech. 


footed he is smitten with the blasts 
Vemptation. —OvurR COUNTRY 





shoulder to shoulder, for the 


The reigning 
in them; no notice to ‘Use. the epittoons.’ mo 7 yd confederation, 
2 Shem ; ‘ 8 , tract from the 
Wipe your boots,’ ‘Take off your hat,” and en Se eee Sees 3 
We look to you to acquit your- 
selves like men, and to be honest with us 
aod with each other in the use of al! your 


was crowned 
German Emperor some few weeks later at 
Versailles, the King of Hanover alone dis- | V@9t burden of poverty under which we are 
senting, and refusing to acknowledge the | St#@sering is mainly due to the appropria- 
contumacy cost him his 
throne, and a large private sum of money. 

After the return of the troops to Berlin, 
Bismarck settled himself to the true work | 2"%- 
Sectional jealousies were to be 
cppalaull; of rad. allayed, and the har. the heir-loom of ages, is nothing less than 
monious cementing of the differences exist- | *® tax on all present and future productions 
>| 


made this no easy undertaking. The peo- | enjoyed by a few, and the nation will not 
ple took the leadership of Prussia rather | 

philosophically, but not altogether amiably, | commodity at any moment after. 
and thongh the pill of Germam unity was | there be a universal strike of all except the 
swallowed, yet the sectional jealousies were monopolist, and how long would society 
/not allayed, and to this day the North, | endure? 
nd | Middle, or South Germans, while standing 
Few 
men appreciate the extent to which they are 
indebted to their surroundings for the | 
strength with which resist or do, or suffer. 
All this strength the emigrant leaves be- 
He is isolated in a strange land, 
perhaps doubly so by reason of a strange | 
He is transplanted from a forest 
© an open prairie, where, before he is 


tration, when the Father of the present 
|Emperor was reviewing some troops in his monopoly in the proper sense. 


| 
highness, and if we had had you, to com- 
mand us in ‘66. we would have whipped 
|those infernal Prussians.” Fritz laughed 
, hear ily and exclaimed that that was the 
| @reatest compliment that had ever been 
paid him. It is perfectly reasonable to as- 
sume that had Frederic lived, the stability 
|of Europe would have been better assured, 
}and a more confident feeling among the 


;mations would have prevailed. He 
;was a man of mature years, good 
|judgment,. and recognized the value 


|of Bismarck's services, and although 
| their were, and would have been, differences 
| of opinion, these would have been recon- 
iciled, as such differences are reconciled 
;when considered by the judgment of 
riper years. 
So longas Bismarck remained in power he 
was a strong factor for peace. Having ac- 
quired all that he desired by the sword for 
Germany, he was striving ever afterwards 
strongly in the ihterests of pesee. So far 
as the ceding of Alsace and Lorraine was 
concerned he opposed the acdfisition of 
territory at the hands of France, but in this 
matter he was overruled by the military men, 
as they considered Metz too strong and val- 
uable a fortress to pass out of their posses- 
sion. He foresaw that the acdhisition of 
territory meant, adding fuel ta the flames 
of revenge. In the war of '66 he as strongly 
opposed the acquisition of territory from 
Austria, and the wisdom of hié* judgment, 
then Ji8tened to, .has been ackaowledged ; 
Austria now stands as the firm friend of her 
former victor. Bismarck’s enforced retire- 
ment is not a hopeful augury. As a distin- 
guished Frenchman is reported to have 
said, ‘‘our former bitter enemy h#s become 
our best friend, and now that a new minis- 
try has come in France looks with feelings 
of distrust upon the stability of peace.” Bis- 
marck has fought as strenuously in the past 
fifteen years for peace as he did for victory 
in the Franco-Prussian war. From that 
strife he moulded and formed the present 
German empire, although the political foun- 
dations of the structure had been prepared 
some time previous to the struggle of 1870, 
but it was that struggle, as foresaw, 
which would mould into compaet form the 
fabric he had been so many years preparing. 
The present Emperor, young and impul- 
sive, and éndowed with a strong will from 
his maternal ancestor, may, through his 
impetuosity and inexperience undo much of 
the work which has cost so much to com- 
plete. The statement that Wilhelm II. has 
endeared himself to the German people as 
a class may be taken ‘‘cum grano salis;” es- 
pecially so, if we go beyond the realms of 
Prussia and even in his own individual king- 
dom the retirement of the popular Mighty 
Chancellor will diminish, somewhat, the en- 
dearment of his own people. The present 
Ministry will probably prove to be pro. tem. 
Bismarck, while in power, preserved peace : 
his retirement makes war easier if not more 
probable. What the outcome of war may 
be cannot be foretold, but with republican 
ideas and republican principles spreading, 
as they are, throughout Rurope, it would 
not be strange to see another thrune crum- 
bled and another Republic rise upon its 
ashes. 





Success and Nationalism. 


Success is supposed to be the crown for 
which every one has striven, perhaps, 
through long years of adversity, embodying 
their ideal or desire in life, high or low, base 
or noble, But I wish to limit the considera- 
tlon of the. above subject to successful 
laboring men, so called, aid ty qaestion 
their success. 

The goal for which the workman toils 
day after day for long years is leisare—a 
time when he, like his wealthy neighbor, 
may be independent of the factory whivtle, 
may enjoy the pure air and sunshine of 
heaven at all times without let or hindtance, 
may cultivate the society of literature and 
art and sit under his own vine and fig tree, 
granting that all workinen starting in the 
race of life have a desire for all or a major- 
ity of these, the great specitic for grati- 
fying these desires is money, to accumu- 
late which he bends ali his energies during 
early manhood, in most cases, to the entire 
exclusion of every thing else. Now the 
sum which he can lay by for these pur- 
poses, after deducting his living expensns, 
is necessarily smalland many years must 
elapse before he can taste these joys. 

The first thing which he deems necessary 
is a house of his own which must be fur- 
nished. ‘This will require all his exertions 
for from ten to twenty-five years, accord- 
ing to the height of his ambition to accom- 
plish, and some provision for rainy days 
and old age is generally thought necessary. 
So far the average workman with health 
and pros erity can go; but his years have 
travelled with him,—his back is ‘bent, gray 
hairs are found in his head, and his mind 
is becoming ossified and already looking 
backward. 

This is the picture of the successful 
workman as pointed out by polifieians and 
statistics; but is life which must fall so 
far short of the aspirations of youth a 
success? Is a life which reqgoires all the 
best portion to securg¢ mere preliminaries 
leaving only exhausted energies for the re- 
sults, successful? In a land Ifke gurs, 
where every boy is born to.be president, it 
does not satisfy. They must die, like Moses 
of old with the promised land stretching 
out in beauty and abun ance.before them, 
but for some one else. The daly endeavor, 
until of late, to change this has been some 
such plan as Mr. Atkinson's ‘fone cent 
meals” to starve the body and tlie sensibili- 
ties at the same time, that a few more cop- 
pers may be added to the acefmulations of 
years when the body and mind are no longer 
capable of carrying out the object for 
which they were saved. 

The whole system of society is wrong and 
nothing but an entire change can remedy 
this defect. Such a change of system is 
presented in Nationalism, when renumera- 
tion will not depend on hours of labor, when 
vacations aud slack demands will not neces- 
sitate a want of means to enjoy them, with 
an ample nooning, and rest in the long 
sweet twilight which precedes old age. 

An entire change like this can not be ac- 
complished in a day, although it is the ar- 
dent wish of the writer that it may come 
soon, but for so worthy an object and end 








The great Napoleon, a few years before 
his death, said, *‘in fifty years Europe will 
be Republican or Cossack.” It needs but a 
few years extension of time of this prophecy 
to witness its realization in Republican form. 

G. E. R. 





| It is a mistake to suppose that the. rich 


| man maintains his <7 
ants and ’. Pike tewsn' is, they. 
hides Te te their’ Industry that 
, ‘tie table, furnishes his wardrobe, 
# ifs house, adorns his equipage and pro- 
vides his amusements. It is not the estate, 
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‘vic- | but the labor employed upon it, that pays 
, as a | the rent. 


All he does is to distribute what 
| others produce which is the least part of 
the business.—Paley. 


MONOPOLISTS ANU THEIR VictTims.—The 


tion of public service, of social rights, by 
individuals who neither can nor do render 
an equivalent for them to their fellow-citi- 
That is the meaning of monopoly. 
Monopoly, whether created yesterday or 





of the land in which it flourishes. 
Abolish the monopoly of resources now 





be the poor by the smaller fraction of any 
But let 


There would be famine in a year, 


of | vate not knowing the rank, or who he was used without — to the social organism. 


. |that addressed him replied, ‘‘Yes, your’ —Rev. Dr. W 





Barry in April Forum. 


in two years nakedness, and in ten thefand | notable event of the artistic season. 
‘‘common | would be a desolation. 
cause,” do not manifest any very great present tax, as well as a past usurpation. 
sympathy one for the other, when the cir- 


no life could be better employed. 
Cuaries BE. WaTreRMAN. 


Wibble—What a sordid unsatisfying 
thing it is fora man to devote his whole 
life to the mere pursuit of wealth! 

* Wabble—Especially if he don’t get‘it.— 
(Terre Haute Express. 

Pp 





Alluding to the Primee. of Wales! desire 
to be treated now and then like an ordinary 
person, the London correspondent of The 
Liverpool Mercury writes: ‘‘No red cloth,” 
is his favorite expression. When he was 
going to look at some pictures one day un- 
der strict rules of privacy, he grew very 
angry when he discovered that there was a 
crowd around the door. ‘‘What does this 
mean?” he _ exclaimed. “I told you 
there was to be no ‘red cloth.” ‘Thére 
isn’t any,” replied the showman of the 
moment, ‘‘but we had to tell the people 
that they could not come in to see the pict- 
ures becaase the Prince of Wales was com- 
ing; and then they staid to see your Royal 
Higeness pass in.” The Prince good- 
naturedly accepted the excuse, but he was 
careful to explain that when he said ‘‘no 
red cloth” he meant ‘‘no crowd.” 


Mr. and Mre. Selinger’s Exhibition. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jean Paul Selinger’s exhij- 
bition of paintings, open fer the past fort- 
night at Williams and Everett's, bas attract- 
ed crowds of art-lovers, and proved a 


Noth- 


Monopoly means at |ing more exquisite than Mrs. Sellnger’s 


flower work can be imagined: the texture, 


The monopolist may be receiving ‘wages | the rich color, the lovely sentiment shown 
cumstances are not pressing. As an illus- of superintendence,” but they are a trifling |in grouping and antourage are al 


proportion of his income, and no part of | unique in this fleld of art. Mr. Se 


ther 
ger’s 


It is not | portraits are among our best examples of 
Bavaria,“he called one of the men from the by any man’s wages that the people are im- | clear, straightforward, unmannered work 
jranks and complimented him upon the poverished, but by this running sore of 
|soldierly bearing of the corps. The pri- taxes handed over to private persons, to be 


in portraiture. Mrs. Selinger’s charmi 
presence gave to many hours of the exhibi- 
tion the atmosphere of an art reception of 
the most delightful sort. 
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VEGETABLE 


INVALUABLE FOR 


ALL PAINS AND INFLAMMATIONS. 
Sore Throat, Diphtheria. 


Use the Extract — Delay is 
dangerous. Relief assured. 


. . 
Sores, Sprains, Bruises. 
It is cooling, cleansing, and Healing. 
Pond’s Extract is unsur- 
Cata h. passed for Catarrh, Cold in the 
&c. (Sce page 11, in hook of Di- 
rections wrapped around each bottle.) 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia. 


No other preparation has cured more 
cases of these distreasing complaints than 
Pond’s Extract. Try it! 


Bleeding from th 

Hemorrhages. tence stomach, 

Nose, or from ahy cause, ie speedily con- 
trolled and stopped. 


s Pond'’s Extract is undoubtedly 
Piles. the best remedy known for Piles. 
use of Pond's Pxtract Ointment 
in connection with the Extract is highly 
recommended. (See p. 15, Book of Direc- 

tions wrapped around each bottle.) \ 


In Bottles only. Prices, 50c., $1, $1.75. 
Note our name on ex wr r and label, 
Prepared only by POND'S EXTRACT ©O., 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


TO CURE 


THE WORST 


CASES E 
OF | L USE 
POND’S 


EXTRACT 
OINTMENT. 


BY MAIL FOR 50 CENTS A BOTTLE. 


POND'’S EXTRACT CO. 76 5th Ave, New York, 





I took Sick, 


I TOOK 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


RESULT: 
I take My Meals, 
I take My Rest, 


AND 1 AM VIGOROUS ENOUGH TO TAKE 


mulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oi 
and Hypophosphites of Limean 
a@ Nor ONLY cureD MY Ineip- 
mt Consumption svt BUILT 
ME UP, AND IS NOW PUTTING 


FLESH ON MY BONES 


AT THE RATE OF A POUND ADAY. I 
TAKE IT JUST AS EASILY AS I DO MILK.” 
SUCH TESTIMONY IS NOTHING NEW. 
SCOTT'S EMULSION IS DOING WONDERS 
DAILY. TAKE NO OTHER. 


Oe ae — 


ting fat too, ror Scot i 
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CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS 
NOW IN USE. 
Health, Kee- 
nomy and Beauty. 
BurtTonsat front in- 
stead of CLaars. 
Ne BUCELE at hip 
for Hose supporters. 
Tape-fastenea But- 
pne—er mf i ow 
Gord - Bdge “Batten 
oles. cont wear out, 
iT ALL AGES— 
mfants to Adults 
Seid hy Leading 
|) RETAILERS 
J every where. 
Send for Circular, 


7 FERRIS BROS., 
Manufacturers, 


) 341 BROADWAY, New York. 


MARSHALL FIELD & Co., Cuicaco, 
AMOLESALE WESTERN AGENTS. 


‘control of their 


| effort of the Kentucky 
| ciation. 


ANYTHING I CAN LAY MY HANDS ON 5 }y 


ABOUT WOMEN. 


| 


There is much pain that is quite noise- 
less; and vibrations that make human 
agonies are often a mere whisper in the 
roar of hurrying existenee. ‘ 

The constant pricking of a pin would 
drive one mad; but a blow from a club, 
provided it were not given on a vital part, 
might be courageously borne.—{ Edmond. 

The study of Dante has been the rage in 
Brooklyn and New York the present séason, 
and it is given out that aclass for the study 
of the ‘“ Divina Commedia” is to be formed 
here. 

William E. Gladstone has promised to 
attend a concert which Miss Josephine 
Simon, the young American singer, is to| 
give in London in May. He bas more than 
once expressed warm admiration for Miss 
Simon’s voice. 

The bill giving married women absolute 
wages has passed both 
nouses of the Kentucky Legislature, and 
the Governor has signified his intention of 
signing it. Thisisthe direct result of the 
Equal Rights Asso- 


The application of Mrs. Thomas J. Jack- 
son, for pension for the services of her late 
husband, Generai ‘* Stonewall’ Jackson, in 
the war with Mexico, bas been received in | 
the pension office. Commissioner. Raum 
says there is no reason why this should not 
be granted. 


Miss Lillian M. Fletcher, of Nashta} 
N. H., a graduate of the Perkins Institate, 
Boston, class of 86, and a teacher to the 
deaf, dumb and blind, has gone to Hono 
lulu, where she will pursue her calling. 
She will be absent from the state two 
years. 

Those who have succeeded because they 
willed to succeed, were sustained bya 
secret strength wanting in others. If you 
find yourself embarrassed by your genius, 
it is because you have none; any one who 
has genius will have the strength to sup- 
port it,—| Marie Bashkirtseff. 

Miss Elaine Goodale, the poet, who is 
superintendent of Indian schools in Dakota, 
isto makea novel journey the coming 
|jsummer. She has been supplied by General 


Morgan, commissioner of Indian afairs, 
with a covered wagon and a pair of horses 
to travel from school to school through 


Dakota. She will be attended on her 
travels by two Indians, a man and his wife, 
jand her covered wagon will be her sum- 
| mer home. 


Misa Andrea Hofer, a girl of 20, is editor 
of the MeGregor (Io.) News. She carries 
on the paper herself, doing all the editorial 
j}and nearly half of the mechanical work. 
| She has worked in the office since she was 
ten yearsold, and has graduated out of 
every department, Her helpers a boy and 
‘girl, both younger than herself, set the 
correspondence and clippings. The editor- 
ials, notes, reviews, etc., Miss Hofer sets 
|in type as she thinks them out. 


The opinions of many eminent educators 
, concerning Chautauqua have been gathered 
by the New York Mail aud Express. They 
agree in saying that it is a most valuahie 
ally of the college, and a stimulus to the 
people to flllthem: that it has promoted 
good habits in speaking and thinking in 
many thousand homes; and that Bishop 
Vincent, by originating the plan, deserves 
to be regarded as one of the great bene- 
factors of this generation. 


Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, of Ansonia, Ct., 
has written a novel, and a publisher has 
agreed to put it upon the market, but hesi- 
itates to pat the author’s name onthe cover 

| because itis the same as that of a well- 
known authoress. Mrs. Holmes is now 
holding consultation with different law- 
| yers to discover whether she has or has not 


the right to use her name on the cover of | 


sationalism. - Her friends look for her re- 
turn to the word ae soon as the novelty of | 
anun’s life wears off. It’s all very odd, | 
| though; to think of this gentle girl, with | A? 


ther novel. 

{ The Queen of Roumania is completing 
another dramatic work concerning rural 
life among the Roumanians. Most of the 
lincidents and the folk songs which the 
Queen has introduced in the piece were ob- 
|served and noted by her during her trip 
jthrough the Roumanian mountains last 
summer. The drama will appear during 
March in Roumanian and in German, and 
|will be put on the stage of the Royal 
, Theatre at 
being published. 


A Madison avenue dentist, says the New 
| York World, employs a lady assistant ata 


salary of $50 a week and a commission for 


, every customer, who goes from house to 
} house and cleans teeth. This itinerant is 
young and pretty, attractively dressed, and 
white self-assertive, she is a lady in all 
that the pame implies. She has taken a 
course of medical dentistry; and knows 
enough about the work to cap a nerve, 
soothe a violent toothache, put a tempor- 
ary filling in a cavity requiring immediate 
attention, remove a child’s teoth and insert 
wedges to loosen the little molars. and in- 
cisors that need straightening.. In a hand 
satchel she carries the material for that 
purpose, besides the supply of drugs, 

' pumice and the like for cleaning the teeth. 


BOSTON COMMONWUALTH. 


the profession r 
judgment on the gilding in fashicnable Ca ital 

It is meedlessto mention that the p . 
scheme is a profitable one. 
the young lady to examine into the mascu- 
line mouth gives her a standing in the 


mouths. 


her. 


tertainments. 


Bucharest immediately after 


Ordinarily she charges 50 cents to put a set 
of molars in order, but the mouths ofa 
small family are looked into tor @ couple of 
dollars. Without mentioning the - dentist 
employing her, she is perfectly honest in 
advising work where it is needed, and the 
very modesty of her tactics secures a trade 
that an audacious mwethod would never 
reach. Observations of the courtesies of 
prevent her from passing 


The refusal of 


family that less discrimination would deny 


The young ladies of the Baptist mission 


band of Waterville recently introduced a .. 
rather taking feature into one of their en- and special accounts. 


PRIVATE ROOM 
of woman’s headgear of all ages and all) whére money may be drawn or de- 
posited in perfect se~ urity. 
Telegraphic Trans. ers and Domes- 
tic Exchange. 
Open from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 


It was a historical exhibition 
nations, some bonnets »eing heirlooms | 
that had seen service in their day, and 
some being constructed from fashion 
plates, and historical pictures and deserip- 
tions. The exhibition was” instruetive as 
well as amusing, and suggests a new line 
of entertainment for similar occasions. The 
idea could be modified and = extended 
in various ways. 

The women teachers of Germany, 
a great pension association, have 


beside 
had an 
insurance society of their own for the last 


weeks, and for the 
same period again after an iaterval of six 
weeks. ~Over $2000 has been paid out. 
Women between 18 ank 45 years old, who 
have @ doctor's certificate of good health, 
are admitted. Thesociety has a good sur- 
plus, aniis thinking of reducing the fee, 
except when an unusual amount of sickness 
occurs. 

A New York lady who was at the Queen's 
drawing-room on the 5th, writes to a friend | 
in glowing terms about the practical side | 
of the Princess of Wales. She not only had 
her three daughters taught to ride in left 
and right saddle seats, but also to make 
bread and butter. The butter rolls turned 
out of the roya! dairy are ‘‘ pretty things to 
look at and eat up,” and the brown and 
white bread made by the Princesses VIc- 
toria and Maud are occasionally sent to 
Windsor Castle, and would sweep the blue 
ribbons of an entire qounty of country 
fairs. One houra day the Princesses de- 
vote to housekeeping. Rumor has it that 
they don white altar gowns made with 
bishop's sieeves and girdled with an old 
jsilver chain, to which the keys of the 
house are attached. 


Miss Kate Drexel who has gone intoa 
nunnéry with her income of $300,000, and 
who iftends to devote her life and fortune 
to the welfare of the Indians and Africans 
of America, isa petite young woman, as | 
hmhild as a dove, with a will as iron-like as 
}Bismarck’s. Her entrance to the cloister 


frevealed no -hardship or privation with | 45 Kilbv Street, 


which she was not already familiar. Prior 


to her taking the veil of the novice she had . 
lived in a small’room fitted up like a cell. 


| The walls were bare, the floor had no car- 
|pet, the heat had been turned off and the | 
register closed ;*only cold water and coarse } 


} soap and towels were provided in the bath- } 
! room adjoining, and the 


facilities for | 
|}making a toilet were a comb and brush, | 
nail file and a whisk. 
|excluded with the other luxuries to which | 
the young lady had been habituated from | 
|childhood. For a bed she had an iron 


(couch furnished with a thin mattress and | * 

an insafficiency of covering, in imitation of | / 7 

some holy woman whose lives area series of | PO ONI & 
sélf-denial. There is no definite kuowledge | TET 


that Miss Drexel has taken any vows, and, 
although she seems very happy in her 
cloistered home, the opinion prevails that 
she is passing through amild form of sen- 


everything to live for, and an income of 
morethan a quarter of a million dollars a 
year, turning her back on the world, with 
its gayeties, beauties, and pieasures, for 
even a temporary residence in a gloomy, 
cheerless retreat, where liberty is restricted, 
comforts withheld, and everything is ata 
discount but religious fervor and piety. 


Advice to=Mothers. 

Mxs. WexsLow’s Soorurne Syrvp should 
always be used when children are cutting 
teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once; 
it produces natural, yuiet sleep by relieving 
the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as ‘‘bright as a button.” It is very 
pleasant to taste. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
+knowii reniedy for diarrhea, whether aris- 
ing from teething orothercauses. Twenty- 
five eéefits a bottle. 


THE CAUSE OF IT. 
It is mo wonder that gas bills run up so 


quick, when we consider how many thous- 
ands of feet they always have.—f{ Puck. 


Even the mirror was | 


Accounts of Merchants, Manufac- 
turers, Corporations, and Individy- | 
als received upon favorable terms. - : 

Interest allowed on trust funds 


H. C. TURNER, 
* 

six years. Fora monthly fee of 26 cents Boardina 

|& member can, incase of sickness, draw 5 


| $2.50 a wéek for 13 


Hack Stable 


The Best Stable in the City. 


Light, Airy end Comfortable. 
SEVENTY STALLS 
Corner Dalton and Cambria Streets, 


Parlors, - 


Agency for Winchester, Son & Flowers 
Whittaker & Co., and Hill Brothers, | 
don, W. 


WESTGATE & JOHNSON, 


A 

“PRACTICAL OP°rTICIAN- 
Spectacies, Eye Glasses, Opera and 
Marine Glasses and Thermometer 

for sale, made to order and repaired 
Ramblin, Practical Optician, 

ston. 

To 


MANUFACTURERS 
National Bank 


Cor. Summer and Devonshire Sts., 






APh IL 19, 


BOSTON. 


- $500,000 





for customers 


WESTON LEWIS, President. 


Baiting, 


AND 


Off Boylston St. Bridge. 


D ToT, 
TAILOR, 


71 Beacon Street 


von 


ERE INSURANCE, 


Room 10 Boston 
HAVE YOUR 
GLASSES FITTED 





THE YOUNG FACE 


MEDICATED 





POWDER 


Cives fresher Charms, to the 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. = M 


= 








old renewed youth. 


TRY IT. 7 


a WATER BUI 


—AND— , 
ROACHES. if 
Clear them out with ov r 
EX TERMINATOR. 
No dust. No trouble to wt 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 50. 5B: 
mall, G0c, 
BARNARD & CO; 
459 Washington &- 








sprit 13 


ADOLF REINER, 
Practical Furrier. 


Formerly with D. P. ILSLEY & CO.) 

, account of the lateness of the season, 
1 wish to reduce my stock of Fine Furs, 
consistivg ef Rugs, Mats, Muffs. Boas, 
Gents’ Pure -lined Coats, Scal Capes, ete,, of 
myewn manufacture, which I will seil at 














Garments made over and 
CUSTOM WORK A 


Mee prices 
tt very Ic ~wopri 


. f at reasonable prices 
aprciaLt ‘ 


WASHINGTON STREET, 
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Take Elevator BOSTON. 
Is summer St., Somerville, Mass. 
'S 
a- 
& 
S- 
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Corporation, 





Mercantile, 





an 
Commission Books opened, exam 


Reference fur- | 













ined and adjusted, 


nished. 3 Commercial St., Room 4 


BOSTON, 


NATIONALIST 


MAGAZINE. 


MONTHLY. 


_ 


The nationalization of industry and the | 
promotion of the brotherhood ot human- 


A. | Pity. 
mr TT BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 
, 
$1.00 a Vear. ° Single Numbers 10. 
EDWAKD BELLAMY 
Willtake charge May Ist, as Editor-in- 
Chief. 
MRS. J. W. MANSFIELD, 
reet ‘ 
Massage and Magnetism, 
wers 17s Tremont St., Roston. 
Lon K Take Elevator | 


ALBERT W. MANN, 


N, ACCOUNTANT, 





ble ted, books opened ard closed 
Reom 2, 131 Devonshire St., - Boston. 
ston WHITE'S 
“4 Ul WILL save you many unnecessary | 
ED steps. W hen you are out of Sugar, 
- , simply pat a peginu hole on the 
or Opp osite the article needed. Thus the | 
TAN. for the grocer is always ready. Resembles | 
amaepe ige board of polished wood, bright metall- 
ometer és. Complete, 50c. eac b, 0 or 3 for $1.00, p.»st- 
ised. .. ‘Hoston Tablet Co. » 85 Falton St., Bos 
‘ ead 
ician, Be 
lon. . i 
IF YOU; ve hundreds of circulars, pa 
efrom firms all over United 
ena a ents to have your name 
A Direct You will be 
s,C. E RIC K. Fairview,Pa | 
and TUMOR Spec = Private | 
Hospital. No knife. ok free 
G.H “Mc Mic Se M. D., 
a No. 63 Niagara St., 


Buffalo, N. ¥ 





| 

| 

| 

j 
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A TERRIBLE TASK. 
Editor (giving out assignments to re- 


porters -You, Mr. Jones, are to go on 
‘oo to San Francisco, and write up your 
erperiences. 

nes—Very good, sir; I will start at 


Editor—You, Mr. Brown, are to steal 
“mething, and go to jail, to get a descrip- 











f prison life from the inside. 
fowu—All right, sir; that’s pretty 
j agh it ll doit. 
a And you, Mr. Smith, are to 
. the 3 5 st week in Milwaukee, and— 
a al fold on, sir! I'll do anything in 
: tI could uever stand that.-— 
a The Mystic F. E. C 
= all oaks from little acorns gre sok ” W3s 
» “ver better exemplified from a business 
@ \“O¢point than in the caseof the F. E. C. 
EC Cor npany. Starting out in a small 
it a lew years ago in manufacturing 
steat and always unfailing Kidney 
mm the steadily increasing demand for 
sag: 3 a Very tall manufacturing ‘‘ oak” 
+; 8 branch of Rochester’s greatness. 
it out te ou wat ‘ to hear a man talk convincingly, 
[a TOR- ~ «stiy and eloquently on any subject, ask 
bis tome J8€ who has had kidney complaint abou 
— Bs *.  ftues of the F. E. Kidney Remedy 
me ns oe is doubt ~b it. I.s strength 
‘ — uf { es = € ‘oo dd * > » » 
a eo a ‘ate t ansing powers do ‘‘get there, 








Vegetable Vapor. 


| roform, ether, nitrous oxide gas and all other an- 


WALL PAPERS. 


BOSTON Alain dol wee 


SPRINGFIELD MASS, 


HOTEL .°. WARWICK, 


MAIN ST, NEAR R. R. DEVOT 
Office on Ground Floor. 


CENTRAL LOCATION. 


TERMS, $2.50 PER DAY, 
GEO. E. BARR. Prop. 


WORC — R MASS, 


HOTEL .". CHANDLER, 


A.M. KNIGHT, Prop. 120 Front net 


First-Class in everv respect. $1.50 to 2.00 a day. 
Special rates to Theatrical Troupes. House open 
Day and Night 


BOSTON 


Large anp 


Day and Upwards. 


CTRADE MARK.) 


A perfectly safe and pleasant substitute for chlo 


esthetics. Discovered by Dr. U. K. Mayo, April, | = 
1883, and since administered by him and others in 
over 300,000 cases successfully. Compounded from 
nervines, which form a powerful sedative, impart- 
ing oxygen to the system to sustain life. (Nitrous 
oxide gas as administered, is destitute of this life. 
giving property, and tends to produce convulsions | 
and suffocation, asphyxia and sometimes death). 
The youngest child, the most sensitive lady, and 
those having heart disease and lung complaint, 
inhale this vapor with impunity. It stimulates the 
circulation of the blood and builds up the tissues. 
Indorsed by the highest authority in the profes. | 
sions, rec eumental in midwifery and all cases of 
nervous prostration. Physicians, surgeons, dent 
ists and private families supplied with this vapor 
Ugquified, in cylinders of various capacities. It 
should be administered the same as Nitrous Ox. 
ide, but it does not produce headache and nausea 
as that sometimes does. I am Rroveres to admin. 
ister the VEGETABLE VAPOR to patients at 
their residences, in or out of the city, who are feel 
ble in health and are not able to call at my office. 


Morse’s ! 
9 TREMONT ROW, 


| Everything Changed. pli Refitted. 


right before your eyes. 


KIMBALL HOUSE. 


Under new management, 


a@-A fraudulent — is being manufac- ROSTON., 
|tured by unprincipled persons, and palmed off Rooms with or without meals. 
| upon dentists and the pu blie, as the genuine ‘* Bos- - 
ton Vegetable Vapor.” The trade and public gen S. G. DOWNS. ” Proprietor. 
| erally are hereby cautioned to particularly inquire Formerly steward Steamers ‘Katahdin’? and 


for the “Boston Vegetable Vapor,’’ which is the 
trade mark on all cylinders. 


Physicians and Dentists are cor‘ially invited to 


“Cambridge,’”’ Boston and Bangor 8. 8. Co. 


| REVERE HOUSE. 


Broadway, Corner Houston St., 
NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN, new 
Rooms 50 cts. and upward per day. 
cial Hotel. 


A MOST IMPORTANT INVENTION. | 


Cures Without Medicine! 


Asthma, Anemia, Bronchitis, Chiorosis, 
Chronic Heart Disease, Gout, Rheuma- 
tism, Consumption, Diseases of the 
4 Respi ad rgans, nee Blood 
Infections, Debil . 
Sleeplessness, = e 


calla d test the merits of this new Vegetable Va 
por. 


‘DR. U. K. MAYO, Dentist. 
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Tremont Street, Foston 


management 
A Commer 
The Only Place 
Ladies 
Where they can have their 
hair dressed tor the opera, 
parties, weddings, etc. / 
HAIR GOODS of all de 
scriptions on hand and 
made to order at lew prices 
I'ry the Electric Shampoo- 
ing Machine, no pulling or 
snarling of hair. 
A. L. ALMEDA, 


Ladies’ Hair Dress- | 
ing Parlors, 
22 WINTER 8ST.. | 


Over Stowell's 


for 

















s 





Of MERALLS NEW IMPROVED G2ZONE UNMALING APPARATUS 


Patent rights and apparatus for sale in 
States, Cities, or Counties. Agents wanted. 


Apply, OZONE APPARATUS & SUPPLY CO. 


128 Boyiston St., Boston. 


A Large Stock of new designs of | 
fine, medium and low cost Wall Pa- | 
‘pers 10 per cent. lower than any 
other store in Boston. 


MASSACE. 


Swedish Movement and Electric Treat- 
ments at Parlors 13 Winter St., Room 3, 


| MRS. DR. M. J. CLAUNKE 


| Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Loss ot Voice, Spinal afflictlons, 
| Obesity, ete. 
| tality, physically and mentally, and restores the 
| to a strong and healthy condition. 


_ yr Y 
r. §S W AN, 
CORNHILL. their house when desired. Retor to physicians and pa 
tients 


First Door from W abicecnactims kaki Street. | 
S. Ss EV E R’ "a nee } 
claed f Body and Mind, ffects 


FLORIST, sahara fee 


534 TREMONT ST. pa ries tune puiier Tost 
BOSTON. 


T. 



















iverything New. 
Philadelphta Panned and Fried Oysters. 


Successful in Nervous Prostration, Overworked Brain, 


Her treatment gives new strength and vi- 
system 
Patients treated at 


1l 


-AMERICAN HOUSE, 


BOSTON. 





The Most Generally Patronized Hotel 


In Boston for Private Suppers and Dinners. 
Well-Furnished Sample Rooms for 


CommercialTravellers. 


RATES, $2.50 per Day and Upwards. ROOMS without Board, 


$i per 


The high standard for which this house has been noted wil. be fully 
maintained and improved wherein possible under the new management. 


RUSSELL & STURGIS, Proprietors. — 


TEMPERANCE DINING ROOMS. 
Morse’s ! 


Morse’s |! 
9 TREMONT ROW, 


New Way of Cooking Oysters 


| CATERERS AND RESTAURANTS. 
SPRING LANE CAFE 


FOR BUSINESS MEN. 
First Entrance off Washington St., 


6 and 8 Alliston St., near Somecset Street, | 


Down Stairs 


1 & 3 Spring Lane. 


OUR COOKING IS FIRS'r-CLASS. 
F. B. WEAVER & CO., Proprietors 


TRY WOODWARD'S. 


18 Bedford Street, 


FOR YOUR LUNCH. 


Light Luncheons a specialty. Everythi-g first- 
class. Coffee and Sandwiches in large quantities 
ata discount. 


NEW YURK HOTELS. | 








| hio Square Hotel & Hotel Dan, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. Both hotels (connecting) 
are most centrally and delightfully located vfs 
the heart of the Metropolis, possessing all m 
and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly f5 oe. 
nished throughout. The restaurant and dining 
; hall, including table service, and attention, unsur- 

passed by any in the country. Ho se-cars to and 
iB rom almost every section of the city pass the 
door py A few seco 


nds. 
M & DE. REVERE, Prepricter 


ST. DENIS, 


| NEW YORK. 


‘BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH 8T 
CEUROPEAN PLAN.) 


| Reoms $1 per Day and upwards. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


f MCP Lan HOTEL, 


Broadway and Prince Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


Under New Management. 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The house has been thoroughly renovated, re- 
carpeted, repainted, and put in complete order. 

RESTAURANT equal to any in the city. 

Rooms $1 a vay and upward. 

HILDRETH & ALLEN, 
D. M. Hildreth, ¥.J. Allen, 
of West End Hotel, Long Branc of Astor House. 
Walter E. Hlidreth. 





pate Pel, 
sealed) 
Taha MUBICRL CO., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Has constantly on hand a large and choice as 
sortment of Cut Flowers, suitable for Parties 
Weddings, Funerals, etc. Decorations of all kinds 
arranged in an artistic manner, to order. Orders 
by mail, express or telegraph promptly fillled. | 
Prices 20 per cent. lower than those of — other | r 
Florist in thecity. Orders taken Saturday for | 
unday will receive proms attention. Open ev- | 
nings until 9.30 P, M., Saturdays, 10.30 P. M. 


— STRICTLY PURE 3 ~— 


MILK and CREAM. 


Delivered at aseasonable hour anywhere 
Boston. . 





ONE COW’S MILK 


~¥te— awns: 
INVALIDS AND 2 CHILDREN No. 76 


ADDRESS 


A. R. BROWN, 
250 Lamartine Bt. .- Jamaica Plain 


S60 fn cme 


SALARY $40 EXPENSES IN ‘ADVANCE 
Duties de 
Jards. A 





allowed each mouth. Steady employ. | 
mentat home or traveling. No solic iting | 
-livering and making collections. No Posta 

ddress Withstamp HAFER& CU., Piqua. | 





MANUF. 
OnnAMENTAL ‘TRON We 





ONES, § Co, 


WorK ETC. 
g)DENCES O°) 


or 


FOR DECORATION OF 


eMETERIES Res 
ASHINGTON ST. Boston 
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A NOVEL EXHIBITION. 
4 GLIMPSE OF THE ORIENT. 
New York, April 15, 1890. 

4 novel and interesting exhibition has re- 
cently been opened in the galleries of the 
\merican Art Association in East 23rd 
street. It contains the best works of ten 
well known American artists, and is anique 
» one respect. There was no jury of 
celection, the bugbear of aspiring genius, 
and each artist contributed that which was 
eood in his own sight, being limited solely 
hy the space at his command. There is a 
vreat advantage in this. Not only can 
we study each painter's work in detail, 
hut we can also form a better idea of his 
style and methods than we could from an 
isolated example. 

it has always been the theory that such 
an exhibition would be composed of paint- 
ings that were mediocre, at least, if not 
absolutely bad. Human nature is weak, the 
critics said, and no man can be safely 
trusted to judge his own work. If this 
saying is true, as it too often seems, this 
collection must be taken as an exception to 
the rule. In fact it compares favorably 
with any of those exhibitions in which the 
most rigid system of exclusion is employed. 

With the exception of F. D. Millet, 
whose pictures are small and not all in his 
hest style, these artists have never before 
heen seen in so advantageous a light. 
{mong the two hundred and thirty-three 
eanvasses there are very few that we would 
wish to haye omitted. To be sure there 
area number of William M. Chase’s paint- 
ngs that are hardly up to the average level 
{ their neighbors, but they are valuable as 
showing the artist’s ability and at the same 
time his limitations. 

While studying abroad, from 1872-79, 
Mr. Chase did some remarkably fine work, 
particularly his court jester; but on his 

return there was & marked deterioration in 
his style. He adopted the most outre ideas 
of the advanced impressionistic school. 
He now seems to be returning to his earlier 
and better methods. No. 230, ‘‘ Turkish 
Melody,” shows us a girl dressed in scarlet, 
playing upon amandolin. The drawing is 
excellent, the pose of the head life-like and 
the coloring vivid, as befits thesubject. 
Karly morning in the Park,” (No. 189), 
Garden-Landscape,” (No. 193) and “In 

Prospect Park,” (No. 227) are light, airy, 

cheerful landscapes in the French style. 

The light greens, so obnoxious in inex- 

perienced hands, give the effect of brilliant 
sunlight. The modeling is firm and dis- 
tinct, and yet sufficiently subdued to make 
everything appear in its proper place. 

J. Wells Champney, who is chiefly 
ksown for his portrait work, has con- 
tributed twenty-three paintings, among 
which we may especially notice the portrait 


f Mrs. Lieut. Egerton, (No. 28) ‘*‘ Hebe” | 


No.41) and ‘‘Mistress Dorothy (No.44) .In 
these the flesh tints are warm and healthy 
without an undue preponderance of red. 
There is also that appearance of velvety 
softness which the human flesh, when 
properly cared for, always presents. 

Frederick Remington, who is still a 
young man, but has already acquired con- 
siderable reputation as an illustrator, is a 
diligent student of Western life. His cow 
boys and Indians are well known through 
the pages of the monthly magazines. Some- 
times his pictures bear a striking resem- 
blance to instantaneous photographs, and 
they are often crude and unfinished. His 
drawing, however, is strong and he is re- 
markably successful in depicting men and 
horses in violent motion. A good example 
of this is found in No. 19, ‘* Past all Sur- 
gery.” Three frontiersmen are golloping 
before a band of savages. The one in the 
centre has fallen from his horse, pierced by 
anarrow. His panting steed, with widely 
distendea nostrils, is struggling to escape. 
Oneither side his brave comrades check 
their rearing horses, and bend anxiously 
towardshim. We can almost hear their 
labored breathing. 

Henry R. Poore has sent twenty-four 


paintings, most of which treat of his favor- | 


ite theme, animal life. He is evidently 
very fond of his four-footed friends, and 
enters heart and soul into their varying 
moods—No. 57, 
study. Aman who has just experienced 
some overwhelming sorrow, probably the 
toss of a near relative, has allowed his head 
wo fall forward upon the table in the first 
outburst of grief. At his side sits an old 
hunting dog showing all but human sym- 
pathy. His large, humid eyes are inex- 
pressibly mournful, and one can almost 


fancy that tears are on the point of falling. | 


; F. K. M. Rehan, the well known and de 
servedly popular painter, shows a number 
of characteristic works. ‘‘ The Dereiict,” 


No. 150), exhibits a storm-shattered ves- | 


Sel tossed hither and thither by the furious 
waves under the sombre light that pene- 
‘rates the wrack of scurring clouds. The 
Water is exceedingly well represented, and 
“He artist has succeeded in conveying the 


in 


Well as of strength and solidity—effects 


Most dificult of attainment in cold and | 


caresponsive pigments. 
The other exhibitors, 
Y Mention in this article are, Charles 


‘* Sympathy,” is a capital | 


Mpression of restless activity and life, as | 


whom we can 


’ 
| Harry Eaton, Robert W. Minor, Carleton | 
| Wiggins and Charles Melville Dewey. J 0S EPH GAHM 
A veritable breath from the Orient to | 
wafted to us from the precincts of Murray | 
| Hill. A most unlikely neighborhood, you 
| will say, for the veiled beauties, gorgeous 


| costumes and quaint manners of the East; | : 
but, nevertheless, it is literally so. | Wall it d [ BaT 
| F. A. Bridgeman, an American artist who | . 
has spent many years in Algeria, Tunis and 
Key. ~~ — returned to his native land, 
'and has plac on exhibition in the Fifth 
Avenue Art Galleries a collection of four INDIA PALE ALES AND PORTER. 
,hundred paintings and studies. It would! Bottler of Bass’ English Ale, Guinness’s Stout, 
have been well if some of his unfinished Imported Kaiser, Culmbach and Pilener oes 
sketches had been omitted. They can | {tect {mporter of Wines and Liquors; Minera 
| hardly add to his reputation. : prdazan, oem 
The collection as a whole, however, | Depot and Office, 135 Purchase St., Cor. 
\forms an unusually complete study of | Martderd, BOSTON. 
| oriental life. The street, the palace, the Telephone No. 054. 
| harem and the hovel, are all represented. 


| The artist has succeededin grasping that 
|air of voluptuous indolence characteristic | FREDERICK f MOORE M ) 
| of people living ina warm climate. His | ® j 7 a 


| . 

| women, in their loose trousers of white | GRADUATE HARVARD MEDICAL COLLEGE 
| muslin, their jackets of gossamer lace, that | 1876. Formerly house physiclan Massachusetts 
jadorn but do not conceal, and their | General Hospital. 

brilliantly colored scarfs, are truly the Exclusive attention given to the treatment of 


|houris of the Koran. They may net all PILES, FISTULA, 


| seem charming to our Western eyes; but 
|their forms are beautifully modeled and . 
y And all other Diseases of the Rectum. 
Nw knife used. No detention from business. 


| their poses are full of unconscious grace. 
No. 136, ‘‘A Hot Day at Mustapha,” 
gives usa glimpse at life in the harem. References Given. Consultation free. 
In frontof an open window a youthful OFFICE, HOTEL PELHAM, 
Cor. Boylston and Tremont Streets. 
9a. m,.to4 p. m. daily. 


New England Agent for 
JOS. SCHLITZ’S 


Arnold & Co's, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 





female reclines upon a low divan, in the 
careless undress permitted in the family 
circle. The rich, brownish hue of her 
semi nude body makes a pleasing contrast 
with the bright background. Two slaves 
are playing and singing for the amusement 
of the favorite. An older man is busily at 
work embroidering, while children play on 
the foreground. 

No. 251 "The Bath: Cairo,” shows a 
little brown skinned Arab sitting in a 
copper basin, which is a very tight fit, and 
splashing the water about to his heart’s 
content. His head, which seems unnatur- 
ally large, which is usually the case with 
children, is closely shaven, with the ex- 
ception of the regulation scalp-lock. The 
mother crouching upon the flooris laughing 
heartily at the antics of her offspring. 
The modeling and perspective are superb, | 


A. B. TURNER & BRO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 


FISKE BULLDING, 





89 STATE STREET, 





| 


and the figures fairly seem to start forth BOSTON. 
from the canvas. 

No. 112, ‘*The Pirate of Love,” which 
was shown at the Paris exhibition of 1889, 
is a powerful but repulsive picture, telling 
with vivid distinctness a story of unbridled 
passion and cruel murder. No. 160, **Sum- 


} - 

| mer Evening,” is a large, almost life-size | Y 

figure of a young Arab woman. She is wnere NARI} 'S LINIMENT ae 
wandering slowly through a shady garden, 
and is meditating on some pleasant theme, | Whatever the cause—be it BURN or BRUISES 
if we may judge by the expression on her| STRAIN or SPRAIN, CUT or SCALD, be 


> 4 - the suffering from Contractions or Swellings, 
countenance. Her lithe, graceful form | Gtines or Cramps, in man or beast—this King 
shows through its thin, lace-like, covering, | of Pain always cures. Yachtmen and Horse- 
and her shapely head is pressed against the | sem, remember the name: MINARD’SLINNI- 
soft feathers of a fan. She may well be | MENT. | 


Large bottles on 25 cents. Sold by all drug- | 
the petted darling of some decrepit Pasha. as.” Prepared by NELSOE & co. BOSTOS, | 


Mr. Bridgeman has viewed the country | MASS. 
. - - | 








| 
| 
| 
| 


and its people with the eyes of an enthus- | ——___—— 
| jast. Nothing worth preserving appears to 
lis, it would undoubtedly have been larger, SAMUEL ROGERS, 
| if time and strength had not opposed in- | 
| surmountable obstacles. 
ort erneneenn 565 Washinaton Street. 
NO DISCRIMINATION, (Under the Avdiams House.) 
aa GREENHOUSES, Brush Hill Road, 


| have escaped him. Large as his collection 
FLORIST, 
FREDERIC M. Burr. 
Milton. 


“Johnny, what teacher are you under 
| most?” 


“They all sit on me when they get a 
chance.”—[ Munsey’s Weekly. 


ON morceomenee ‘MY Flowers~OF Song 


Eng lishman—Some of our English girls 
are quite expert with the gun, don’t you 


} } (35 cts.; 
|know. Lady Eva Wyndham Linn shot six Children $ School Songs. ane® Sos 
en.) 8 pages of simple explanations, an! 138 new 

man-eating tigers in India. and selected songs for general singing. This little 
| American Girl—If they were eating nice book le Being sorsived wae a avs ph 
| j atl indergarten mes. -B. ate ug- 
jee. oe did just right. (New York las Wizgie Good manual and fine collection. 
| W OCkly. Mindergarten and Primary School 
: : Songs. (30 cts.; $3 dozen.) Menard. 
} | Songs and Games for Little Ones. ($2.) 
| Walker and Jenks. 

Gems for Little Singers. 
Emerson and Swayne. 

Rhymes and Tunes. ($1.) Mrs. Osgood. 

Motion Songs. (2 cts., $1.80 doz.) Mrs. 
Boardman. 

Getthem all. They are most delightful books. 
| Also try the sweet little Cantatas. 

Kingdom of Mother Goose. 
| doz,) rs Boardman. 
| Bainbow Festival. (20 cts.; $1.80 doz.) 

Lewis. 
Who Hilled Cock Robin: (40 cts.; $3.0 


'doz.) Ford. 
Book 1, Primary, 30c, $3 doz. 


So l dl Book 2, Medium, 40c, $4.20 
WANTED—Agents to obtain subseribers | doz. 


| ess Book 3, High, 0c, $4.80 doz. 

| for the COMMONWEALTH. Address or call | By Emerson. These are the bewest aud best books 
’, + | for teaching note reading in schools. 

| Commonwealth Pub. Co., 25 Bromfleld St., send for lists and descriptions. 

| Boston. Any book mailed for retail priee. 














THE CREAT ENCLISH REMEDY. 
Beecham’s Pills 
For Billous and Nervous Disorders. 


(30 cts.; $3 doz.) 


“ Worth a Guinea a Box ”—but sold 
(25 cte.; $2.28 








‘OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 
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AMUSEMENTS. 





BOSTON THEATRE. 
EUGENE TOMPKINS. . .Proprietor and Manager 
Saturday Evening, April 19, 


Benefit of H. A. M’Glenen, 


For which event Mess:s. Hoyt & Thomas have 
most kindly proffered the services of their excell- 
ent company for a presentation of Chas. H. Hoyt’s 
satire on superstition, 


A BR4§SS MONKEY. 
MONDAY, April 21—Limited Engagement, 


“RICHARD MANSFIELD 


And his Company in 
RICHARD IilI. 


Wednesday—Parisian Romance. 
Prince Karl. 
and Mr. Hyde. 

Doors open at 7.15; begins at 7.45 prompt. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Manager..... eecccccece eoseeee MR. R. M. FIELD 


Friday— 
Saturday Night—Dr. Jekyll 


Ss 65 
WEEKS. PERFORMANCES. 


ALL THE COMFORTS OF HOME. 


The Most Laughable Play of the Day. 
Commencing next week its 


THIRD MONTH. 


-t A Marvelous Success. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


Prop’r and Manager........ Mr. JOHN STETSON. 
Commencing Monday, April 21. 
Evenings at 8. Matinee, Wed.—at 2—Saturday. 

GILBERT AND SULLIVAN'S 
LATEST COMIC OPERA, 


THE GONDOLIERS, 


By an American Company, (specially engaged 
for this opera.) 
Under Management of Mr. John Stetson. 
Prices $1.50, $1, 75c., We., 25c. Carriages at 10:30 
sharp. 


PARK THEATRE. 

J. A. CRABTREE ....cccccccesccccees -MANAGER 
MUNDAY, APRIL 21—ONE WEEK ONLY. 
Return Boqaqowont of 
FRANK DANIELS 
und his splendid company in 


April whit vat uers Pe: Tosca. 
HOLLIS tiie 


Isaac B, Ricu, : - Prop. and Man'r 
Second and last week but one of 
Daniel Frohman’s Production of 
MARK TWAIN'S STORY 


PRINCE AND PAUPER, 


—WITH— 
ELSIE LESLIE. 


Dramatized by Mrs Abby Boge Richardson. 
Evenings at 745. Matinees Wedn’day & Saturd’y. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 
PROCTOR & MANSFIELD, Props. & Managers 
Week Beginning Monday, Agril 21, 

THE GREAT MILITARY ROMANCE, 
Wm. Gillette's 


HELD BY THE ENEMY. 


Presented with Beautiful Scenic Embellishment 
and a powerful Special Cast, including 
ALL THE OLD FAVORITES. 
Matinees Tues., Thurs., Sat. at 2. rene S. 
Next week—The Greatest of all Melodramas 
“THE PAYMASTER.” 





HOWARD ATHENAUM. 
WM. HARRIS & CO., Proprietors and Managers 
Week Commencing April 21, 1890, 
JAS. 


Wallack’s Trained Horses. 
The monarch of all Dramatic Stars in the Military 
Masterpiece, 

Sam Houston. 


Regular Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 
Next week, April 28—**The Spider and the 
Fly.” 


GAIETY and BIJOU. . 


543 WASHINGTON STREET 545 
B. F. KE1ITH.....+...+++.eProprietor and Manager 


WEEK OF APRIL 21, 
—A NEW—— 


BILL OF SPECIALTIES 





GRAND MUSEUM & NATATORIUM. 


Corner Washington and Dover Streets, 


NECK AND NECK. 


Olio. Young Lady Pedestrians. Madame Per- 
cival’s Orchestra. Sunday, April’ 6—Twenty- 
fifth Sacred Concert. All for One Dime. 





PILLING’S WORLD'S MUSEUM. 
The Great Resort. 


Admission1lé cts. 








B. V. HOWE, Optician, 
(Successor to Van Alstine & Howe.) 


LARGE ASSORTMENT. 


FINEST GOODS. | Repaired and Pressed 














Gentlemen's Clothing Cleansed, Dyed, Re-Bound, 


in the Best Manner at 


< " ; me. f 2 2 é r BOSTON. 
THE EYE A SPECIALTY. ee peg + Court and Sudbury Streets. 
bNo Chargejfor er . E M. R.,. DEMORTIE, ‘ 
| 106 TeSmsOns St-, htt wail ding. ‘Successor to Harrell & DeMortie. CustOm Work Made w Order. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. | 


FAIRY UMBRELLAS. 


The wet Kast wind had called to the Rain, 
“Come down, little drops, to the April flowers ;" 
And over the grass and the sleeping grain, 
And into the street they swept in showers. 


They tapped at each door and calied, ‘Come up! 
For the bleak, cold wind and the snow are gone; 
Arbutus is lifting her perfumed cup, 
And the grass is carpeting all the lawn.” 


* 
But the fairies that lived in the quiet wood 
All wore their new spring bonnets that day, 
So they raised their umbrellas as quick as they 
could, 
And under the trees went trooping away. 


Ani the people said, when they saw them there, 
The fairy umbrellas out in the rain, 
“Oh spring has come, so sweet and eo fair, 
For there are those odd little toadstools again.” 
~Kindergarten. 


The Girl and the Kadi. 


AN EASTERN STORY 


Once there was a very little girl who 
bought a very little house, and while she 
was sweeping it she founda very little coin. 
Then she bought a little dibbs (molasses) 
and put it on the shelf, but there came a 
little fly and ate it allup. So the little girl 
went to the Kadi (judge) and complained 
of the little fly, saying: “‘O Kadi, judge 
rightly, or may your eyes be blinded!” 
Then the Kadi called and said, ‘‘Depart, 
you foolish and shameless girl, for you 
have spoken impulitely to the Kadi.” Said 
the little girl, ‘‘I will not go until you give 
a righteous decision.” Then said the Kadi, 
‘*Tell me all your case.” So she began as | 
follows : 


“O Kadi great, 1 am very small!" 
Said he, *’Tis because you're not tall.” | 
“O Kadi, I bought a little wee house ;" 

Said he, “Big enough ; you are as small as a | 

mouse !"’ 

“O Kadi, | awept it with all my might,” 
Said Le, “No doubt lt was clean and bright!" 
“© Kadi, I found a coin so wee," 

Said he, “ "Twill be for the Kadi's fee!"’ 


“O Kadi, I purchased dibbs so sweet,” 
Said he, “For a sweet girl, that was meet!" | 


“O Kadi, I placed it on the sheif;” 

Said he, “You were keeping it for yourself!" 
“O Kadi, the little fly one day 

Plew dow. and took it all away; 

And now I come to plead my cause. 

I beg you to judge her by the laws.” 


Said he, “Whene’er you see a fly 
I bid you smite it, till it die.” 


The Kadi's words were hardly said, 
When she eepied upon his head 

A little fly, who gravely sate 

Upon the Kadi’s shaven pate. 

So taking the slipper from her foot, 
The Kacti’s head she fiercely smote, 
Saying, “ Whene’er you see a fly, 

I bid you smite {t, till it die.” 


The Kadi groaned from smarting pain, 
When she her slipper raised again 

To smite a fly upon the pate 

Of the Kadi’s grave Associate! 

This Naieb grave now sued for grace, 
And said, ‘‘Whate’er adjoins my face 
Is mine by heritage and right, 

And you've no legal right to smite; 
But in the noble Kadi’s name, 

I'll give you justice ail the same.” 


Then filling her hand with shining mepey, 
He sent her home to eat bread and honey. 
—Every Thuraday. 


A Bright Boy. 


If a six-year-old boy who rode up Fifth 
avenue in a stage yesterday does not turn 
out to be a genius it will not be the fault of 
his father. The latter looked like a pros- 
perous banker, and was reading his Sun. 
The boy, who knelt beside him, was nicely 
dressed, and kept up a running fire of 
questions from Fifty-first street to Madison 
square. Butthe father was so interested 
in the newspaper that he did not listen to 
to these questions, and answered them 
merely to keep his son from boring other 
people. The stage was well filled when 
they entered, and as the youngest climbed 
upon the seat he said: 

“Say, papa, what makes that lady’s cheeks 
so red?” 


**Yes, my son.’ 

**Does she use paint?” 

“*T guess so.” 

“Just like that of sister’s that made me 
sick when I ate it?” 

**¥es.” 

‘*Is that gentleman a sneak thief?” 

**Shouldn’t wonder.” 

**Were you ever a burglar?” 

“Yep !"—New York Sun. 


JEWELRY and Tableware replated at C. H. Low- 
ell & Go's., 7 Province Court, Sesion. 
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ALL LATEST STYLES, 
LOWEST WHOLESALE RATES, 





The best for the Complexion. . 
The most economical, it wears 


Wall Papers ! 
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to then? 


PARK SQUARE | 


BILLARD HALL, 


E. H. C. JOY, Proprietor, 





AT 


Wm. Matthews, Jr., 





166 & 168 Columbus Ave. 


New and First-Class Tables | 





147 MILK STREET. 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD, 
HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


On and after Dec. 9, 1889, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST. 


6 30 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
' Albany. 
A. M. EXPRESS, SLEEPING (AR for 
a eo. 
ll 30 A.M: ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
. Al 


bany. 
3 00 P. M. DAIL YEXPRESS, with Sleeping 
' Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls ort 





N. KENISON NS 
conns~xy,. Chiropodists ana Sealeeres 
58 Winter st., first door from Tremontjst. 


jand Gand Trunk Ry. 
3 R. WATS 


Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 

Louis via Michi Cen ral and Wabash Rys 

7 00 P.M XPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
' Chicago via Nagara Falls and Chicago 


Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


Large and Well Ventilated Hall ! 


Choicest Brands of Cigars on Sale. 


166 and 168 Columbus Ave. 


“A balm for 


-¥, OF. 20. 93 
Est Wivthte. 


CSS OF eraser. 
GRIFFITH'S C0. 


STEAM LAUNDR 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Stree. 


All the new and improved Troy machines 
us to execute every description of Laundry * 
in a most satisfactory manner. 
OUR SPECIALTY: 
SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHAD 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS. 


Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothine 


Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equal to new: ™* 
carpet-beating and naptha cleans‘nz -. 

Senc postal for team to call. Up¥™ 
40 Branch offices located throughout ™* 





STRAW HATS. 


LADIES WISHING TO HAVE THEIR 


Hats & Bonnets Remodelled | 


—TO THE— 
SPRING AND SUMMER FASHIONS 
Will find a ful) assortment of shapes at 


POOL BROTHERS’ 


{HAT AND BONNET§JBLEACHERY, 





16 Hanover Street, Boston. ' 


proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dor newt 
Send all orders to} j 


Griffith’s Steam Laundry “ 
175 Dudley Street. 


Telephone No. 2531-2. 


INSTRUCTION. 


CALIXA LAVELLEE 
Piano, Harmony & Comositie® 


Miller Hall, 156 Tremont Stree 
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Where can I invest my savings 
that that they may be safe and yet 


yield me a good rate of interest? 
a Soe 


dikinson House Furnishing CO., 


OF MAINE.) 
| (0r cent. annually, Divi- 
ays 
si dends January and July. 
Full particulars at 


BOSTON OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 
NILES BUILDING, SCHOOL ST. 


A PLEASED CUSTOMER 


THE BEST ADVERTISEMENT, 


ules - Rulers Rulings, 


The above terms can be applied to Schoolmas- 

Kings, Speaker dteed and Bad Boys, but 
to Acceuntantsand Beokkee pers. 
uld be made on the improved methods of 




















ers, 
especially 
Books ah 


Ruling, Printing and Binding. 


The undersigned will call on receipt of postal, 
and will give estimates for as complete a Book as 
ean be furnished. 


B. F. BENNETT, 

Stationer and Manufacturer of BLANK BOOKS 
100 Pages to the Quire. 

No. 6 Federal St.. BOSTON. 


AMPHLETS, Books, Illustrated Cata- 
logues, Price-Lists, and Law Printing. 
EPORTS of Town Officers, Societies, 
Etc., Blank Forms, Drafts, Receipts, 
<VENTORIES, Schedules, Genealogies, 
also Cards and Envelopes,—all colors. 
(TE, Letter and Billheads, Statements, 
Trade Announcements, Dance Orders, 





Invitations, Etc., engraved or printed 

N the highest style of the art, with the 
finest stock, inks, and materials. You 
EVER will regret having your Printing 
done—neatly, promptly,correctly —by 

5 


G0. E. CROSBY & CO., Boston 


No. 383 Washington St., opp. Franklin. 
tw” Take Elevator to Room 14. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
' DISEASES 


| Confidentially treated by a first-class regular Har- 
vard physician of great experience; terms low and 
© ‘nerview free and strictly private. Apply to 


DR. BROOKS, 


18 Temple Pi., Room 6, BOSTON 
Open evenings, Sunda s and holidays. 


= a _s 
| MRS. MARION WALKER. 


I wish to employ a few ladies on sdlary, to take 

chargeof my business at their homes. Entire! 

unobjectionable; light: very fascinating an 
healthful ; no talking required ; permanent po- 
sition; wages $10 per week ? Good 
for part time, My references inclnde some 
of the rere ell known people of Louisville, 

neinnati, Pitteburg and elsewhere, Addre 
with stamp MKS. MARION W ALKERO 
4th and Chestnut Streets, Louisville, Ky. 





i # 









D. E. POLAND & CO., _ 


CARPENTERS & BUILDERS 


11S WATER STREET. 
Offices and Banks fitted up at short notice. 
SUBURBAN WORK SOLICITED 


0. 


Dh 
Stree 








PREPARE for TREE- 
PLANTING. <‘ now; 


, new. AM 4 , 
upwarit send list, and let us give , 
P'che & estimate. LEAVITT & W 


in Fruit and 
ORTH — 





ou 


urser ymen, 14 State st., Boston Maes. 


FOR MEN ONLY! 
A POSITIV 
CUR 





General and Nervous Debility, 
Weakness of Body and Mind, 
Effects of Errors or Excess in 71d 





Phra 2 robust, noble manhood fully restored. Abso- 

, ro A ing. Home treatment; benefits m a day. 

sive the Dis remedy will last apout two weeks, and 

; and bred seri using it satisfactory evidence of its power 

LEE. Pampi “sy? Price per vial, $1;.6 for $5. sent by mail. 
Met free. Try it, Address 


COLLYER CURE Co., 
377 4th Ave., New York. 


, Street 





HE. Latest Novelties in Wedding Cards, | 


For Lost or Falling Manhood; | 


| RHEUMATISM, 


Neuralgia, Sciatica, Paralysis, Nervous- 
ness, Sleeplessness. 


DR. EDISON'S 


ALL OTHEK KIND* KEPT IN STOCK. 


use. Itactsatonce. No sensation. 
No matter what part of the body is affected. 


IT CURES You. THAT'S THE IDEA. 


, Our dally mail is crowded with unsolicited testi- 
— from well-known people, like the fvllow. 
pg: 

From the Late Geo. H. Patch, Past Com- 
mander G. A. R. and military editor of the Boston 
Globe: “This it to certify that I used the Thermo. 
Electric Ring for muscular rheumatism in the 
shoulder. In 12 hours after putting on the Ring 
the pain disappeared and has not since returned.” 

Mr. Wood, bookkeeper for James Skinner & 
Co., leather manufacturers, High st., says: “Ihave 
slept much better since wearing your Ring. It 
cured my sciatica.” 

Charlies Db. Hunnewell, 146 Commonwealth 
av., Boston, sayi: “Ihave bought sever | of your 


$100. You may use my name for reference.” 

Mr, ©. Whitten. of firm of Isaac Fenno & Co. 
wholesale clothing, Summer st., says: ‘Several of 
my friends are wearing your Ring, and they all 
| say itis a great benefit to them.” 

J. Irving Magee, with Parker & Wood, 
North Market st., says: “Your Ring has 
good service; has cured my paralysis.” 

John B. Turner, Postmaster, post office New- 
tonville, Mass., says: “I writeto say that Mrs, 
Turner has worn the suraigin in three day its re- 


49 
done 


ceipt. It cured her neura in three days.” 

rs. Horace F. Packard, 118 Summer st., 
Brockton: “My father, who has su coneid- 
erably with rheamatism, wore your Ring, and_re- 
ceived great relief from it; ana he could sleep 
nights while we it, which he has «aot been 
able to do fora longtime, owing to ucrvyousness 
and sleeplesaness,” . 


J.C. M. Furbish, Clerk of Municipal Court, 
Biddeford, Me.: “Tl am satisfied your Ring did me 
good. It alleviated the numbness and iD, and 


quieted the whole nervous system. 
mended it to many.” 

M. FAnwood Thomas, 63 Kingston st., Bos- 
ton, with Davis, Maraton & Uo., writes: ‘*The 
Ring cured that tired feeling; was very satisfac. 
tory.” 

Ibert Burgess, 36 Newton st., Somerville, 
writes: “I can say | have had much less pain tin 
my head since using your ring.” It »revents heart 
troubles. 

A. C. Haskins, Highland’s, writes: The Ring 
I got from you I have worp constantly, and I have 
been entirely free from Rheumatism since wearing 
it.” It also cures colds and gout. 

Mr. Seth Perkins, the *uperintendent of 
the Sewerage Department, says itis the best 
rheumatic remedy in use, and would not be with 
out It for $500. 

And Hundreds of Others. See Circulars. 


PRICK OF RING, TWO DOLLARS, 


Have recom- 


FINE LIQUORS FOR FAMILY USE 


At GEO. W. TORREY & CoO., 


Importers and Wholesale Dealers, 
24 and 25 So. Market St. 
SOLE AGENTS for New England for 
EARLY TIMES WHISKEY 


In cases; bottled only by the distillers in Kentucky 
D. HARRELL, 
TAILOR. 


21 ELM ST., BOSTON. 


Gentlemen’s Overcoate, Coats, Pants, Vests, &c. 
cleaned, dyed and repaired on reasonable terms 


Ladies’ Sacques a specialty. 


Qa spcciaitics. 
UR. P. KENISON, 10 Temple Pl. 


Over R.H.Stearn & Co.’s, J. Parker Buntin, Mgr. 





Reduce double‘chins, wrinkles, and all imperfections of 

the skin. Guaranteed harmless. Price $1.50. For 

Masks, Creams, Lotions, etc., call at 

MAMZELLE’S TOILET PARLORS, — 
Room 39, 178 Tremont st. 

_ Take Elevator _ 


CHIChHcoSIER’S ENGLISH 


PENNYROYAL PILLS. 


RED CROSS DIAMOND BRAND. 

Safe, sure and always reliable. Ladies, | 
B in 

Presses? with bine ribbon. inter 


hed ho joni) Be permcstars and | 
Chem. 





Hair Shampooing, c.; Singeing, 35c.;° Cuttin | 
Bangs, |5c.; Curling Bangs, 15c.; Curling Hair all | 
over head, 35c.; Cutting Children’s Hair, 25c.; | 
Wigs, Waves, Switches, Bangs and Artistic Hair | 
Work and Hair Jewelry made to.order at reason- | 
able prices. Hair Work of every description re. 
_— F.C. BLOCKLINGER, Ladies’ Hair 
| Dresser and Wig Maker, 149 A. Tremont st., cor. | 
| West st. (Elevator for room 8 34,1 flight) Boston. | 





' 


THERMO-ELECTRIC RING. | 


Its power lasts for years and never weakens by 


Rings, and they give great satisfaction. It is worth | 


Our Bands are of the same material as the Rings, and | 
| are made to apply toany part of the body. Price $2.00 
} each. A cure for lame back and kidney troubles. 

— 

LORING & ©CO., 
Office 37 Winter St., - Boston. 
Opposite Shepard, Norwell & Co.'s. 

Cut this out and keep it. It won't appear every day. 
REMEMBER, this is the original and genuine ring. See? 


BOSTON ‘COMMONWEALTH. 









cure. 
The Family 





BOSTON 
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Short Notice and Warranted. 
| Leather Boots. 
| All kinds of Custom 


ping Boys’ Ronts, 45c.; Heeling, 20c. Tap- 
ping Women's Boots, 45¢ ; Heeling, 20c. 
| Tapping Misses’ Boots, 45c.; Heeling, 15c. 


‘GEORGE A. DREW, Prop’r. 


FOR SALE. Large Lot of Sample Shoe 
Lot of Shoes that have been repaired an 
not called for. All kinds of Men’s an 
Boys’ Boots and Shoes at very Low Pricer 


WARRANTED A SURECURE! 


#100 REWARD 


OR colic, contracted and knotted cords, curbs, splint, shoe botls, 
F —when first started.—black water, callous of all kinds. 

guarantee satisfaction or money refunded. 
warrant a cure in-all cases of spavins, ringbones, ceckle joints, or 
spinal troubles, we do guarantee relief and often effect a complete 


Leather and Rubber Repair Shop, 


63 ELM STREET. 


| All kinds of Rubber Boots and ‘Overshoes Repaired at 
Rubber Soles applied to 


Boots and Shoes mal’ to measure. 
| List for Leather Work: 7appiug Men's Boots, 50c.; 


On the lines of the Central Massachusetts and Boston 
from Boston. 
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‘IF NOT CURED BY 


TOTTLEH’S HLIXIR 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


We 
While we do not 


Elixir is especially adapted for Rheumatism, 
Cholera Morbus and Diarrhoea. 


S.A. TUTTLE, 4 Merrimac St., Boston 


Send for circular. 







Price 
heeling 25c. Tap- 


Falmouth - Stock - Farm, 


SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 


& Albany Railroads, 16 miles 











Teams will be boarded and the horses jogged and conditioned by 


}on reasonable tesms. Plenty of carriage 


| Horses taken to Sudbury free of charge. 


| 
| 


ROLAND 2.28;by CROWN CHIEF, 850. 
(Roland will go to Rutland, May Ist, for his regular season. ) 
GUY KOHL, by GUY WILKES, dam by STEINWAY, #100. 
YOUNG ROLAND, by ROLAND, $50. 


experienced men 


room, and tracks (outdoor and indoor). 


Board $2.50 per week for mares when being served to Falmouth 


horses. For terms apply to 


C. 


Causeway Street, Boston, 


FF. OLARK, 


Falmouth House. 
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mitively Cures Diphtheria; 


Pe Croup, 
Cough, a n 
1: 


orbus, 


AS MUCH FOR INTERNAL 


quickly. Healing all Cuts, Burns and 8 like 





It is marvelous. how many different complaints it will cnre. 


—- UNLIKE ANY OTHER.- 


patie. Bronchitis, Colds, Hoarseness, Hocking 
men. Cholera Me Diarrhoea, Rheumatism 
rvons Headache, Sciatica, Lame Back, and Soreness 


Congh, Whooping 
Neuralgia, Toothache, Earache, 


AS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


Its strong point lies in the fact that it aci# 


Magic. Relieving «il manner of Cramps, Chills. 


Lameness of Muscles. or Stiff Joints and Strains. 


ORIGINATED BY AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


All who bey or order Girect from ns, and request tt, shall receive acertificate that the money shall be 
r 


refunded if not abundantly satisfied. 


Hetai 
of the United States, or Canada. §2” Valuabl 


wice 3 cts.; 6 bottles, 
© pamphlet sent free, 


COMPLEXION MASKS GENERATION AFTER GENERATION HAVE USED AND BLESSED IT. 


Express 


r=. repaid to ane pen 
. 8. JOHNSON 


do. Bostor, Mass, 


BROWN, RILEY & CO., . 


(BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


9 CONGRESS STREET\AND 4 CONGRESS SQUARE. 


A. L. BROWN, 
Member Boston Stock Ex. 





| Orders in Stocks and Bends in Boston, New] York, Philadelphia and Waltimore. 


W.J. RILEY, 





Member N.Y.Stock Ex. | Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y. Cotton Co 





rteemnen 





Dr. James M. Solomon, Jr.’s Botanical Medical Institute 
75 Court St. (Scollay Sq.), Boston, Mass. 


INDIAN BOTANICAL REMEDIES 





Roots, Herbs, Gums and Barks chiefly used. Dr. Solomon treats all Curowic 
DIseasEs, makes a specialty of LUNG [ROUBLES, CANCERS, TUMORS, EPILEP- 
TIC FITS, RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, ST. VITUS DANCE, SPINAL COMPLAINTS, 
HEMORRHAGE OF LUNGS, ECZEMA and all SKIN DISEASES, KIDNEY AND 
LIVER TROUBLES and all DISEASES O¥ THE BLOOD. PILEs and FisTULA cured 
without the use of the knife and cure guaranteed, Consultation free. 











’ LOVELY WOMAN! 
ROW CAN YOU TOLERATE pics iiss: 
f f facial disfiguremen 


or any other form 0 ts when, 


Waters, 











¢nd os bee Aer of the and 
‘orm 140 x mail to any address. 
Puiton Mic. Ce., 1s Certiandt St., N.Y. 





LADIES, BE BEAUTIFUL, 


Love is not so blind but that husbands can see 4 vast 
improvement in the complexion ot their wives after using 
the Egyption Toilet Preparations. You may be ever so 
pleasing and amiable, but if your face is marred by 

imples, black-heads. etc., you will wish for @ remedy. 
Peis you will find at29 Temple Place, Boston. Approved 
by Chemists. 


Mrs. Dr. Avon, Board and Nursing in 
Confinement. 174 Hanover St., Boston. 


Eu 


ropean Teachers Home 
Supplies Schools and Families with competent 
French, German and Italian Teachers, Govern- 
nesses, Nurses and Maids at short notice. 
French and German taught by native teachers 
on reasonable terms. 


MADAME Hi. HARDY, 
Banner of Light Building. 8 1-2 Bosworth St. 
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SHEAR NONSENSE. 


THE HIRED MAN. 


I give my time, my song, my life to wil, 
My(brow of bronze, my arms of brawn, are hers; 
For her alone each willing muscle stirs; 
Por her 1 guide the plow and delve the lan, 
For her my brow is wet, my face is tanned. 
Sweet labor, brown-cheeked as the chestnut urs, 
Thy lightest law my laggirg spirit spurs, 
And under heat and burden bids me stand. 
80, in thy name the old line fence I ecale, 
& Just] where the whispering maple shades; the 
place; 
I mount the panel with the sofest rail, 
/ nd let the light winds fan my patient face; 
And there, where birds and moments idly filt— 
I sit, and ait, and sit, and sit, and sit. 
—| Robert J. Burdette, in Brooklyn Eagle. 
antpan 


A WIFE'S REQUEST. 
(Belng a Study in English Spelling.) 


“With chilly days and raw we're through; 
The over-gaiter fades from view; 
But the shop-windows, in its lieu, 
Display the dainty cloth top shor 
In shades of gray or brown or biue 
Ani fairy sizes, three or two, 
That would a Cynic’s fancy woo. 
Get me a pair :—I know that you 
Can not refuse me, dearest Hugh!" 
~~ 
MISUNDERSOOD. 


Snodgrass (to grocer)—Those apples I 
got from you were not half bad. 

Grocer (cheerly)—I’'m_ glad you liked 
them. 

Yes; only about a third of them 
bad,”"—[ Life. 


were 


THE CAUSE OF THEIR COOLNESS. | 


Squiggs—lI never see you and Miss Mary 
Ann out together any more. Have you 
quarreled ? 

Bliggs—-No, not exactly. We're mar- 
ried.—[ Binghamton Republican. 


HE HAD FOUND IT our. | 





‘*That was a banana peel,” remarked the! 
good Samaritan, as he helped the fallen 
man from the pavement. 

Yes,” asyented the latter; 
to it.”—[ Munsey’s Weekly. 


CAUSE FOR SUSPICION. 


“IT tumbled | 


Senator Blair's great speech contains 
278,000 words. As Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary has only about half that num- 
ber, the Senator should rise to explain 
where he obtained the rest.—[ Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 


A POSSIBLE IMPROVEMENT. 


Yabsley—I suppose married life is really 
more happy than the life of a bachelor.” 

Wickwire—-Yes, I guess it is. Still, 
there’s room for improvement. I believe it 
would be more of a success if she would 
pay a little more attention to what I say 
and not quite so much to what I do.— 
[Terre Haute Express: 


A REMARKABLE PAIR. 


‘“‘Ah, yon know my brother,” said an 
Englishman te an Americen acquaintance. 

“Yes, Lam well acquainted with him.’ 

‘‘Ah, and do you notice a great difference | 
between me and him?” 

“No; I can’t say that I do.” 

“Well, vou see, Henry always winds his 

watch in the morning, and [ wind mine at! 
night.” amt Sg enrmeted Traveller. 


CATARRGE. 
Catarrhal Peatness—Hay Fever—A wo 
Heme Treatment. 

Sufferers are not generally aware that 
these diseases are contagious, or that they ; 
are due to the presence of living pare.sites 
in the lining membrane of the nose and 
eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, 
however,.has proved this to be a fact, and 
the result of this discovery is that a simple 
remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever 
are permanently cured in from one three 





simple applications made at home by the 
patient once in two weeks. 

N. B.—This treatment is not a snuff = 
an ointment; both have been discarded b 
reputable physicians asinjurious. A Ang 
phiet explaining this new treatment is sent 
free on receipt of stamp to pay postage 
by A. H. Dixon & Son, 337 and 339 West 
King Street, Toronto, Canada.—{ Christian 
Advocate. 


Sufferers from Catarrhial trouble should | Cc 


carefully read the above. 





BOSTON _ COMMONWEALTH. 


NE TNLORING FRM! 


HODGKINS & HODGKINS, 


HIGH-CLASS 


Tailoring lor Gentlemen, 


Mr. WILLIAM E,. HODGKINS 
has been over 30 years connected 
with the firm of Chas, A. Smith & 
Co. (for 20 years as partner). He 
has had for many years last past, 
sole charge of the buying and 
manufacturing departments ot the 
old business, 

Mr. EDWARD W. HODGKINS 
has been for 13 years conhected 
with the same firm. 

HODGKINS, & HODGKINS 
have taken the chambers. 


27 SCHOOL STREET, 
(NILES BUILDING.) 
Directly opporite the old stand. 


The customers of the old firm are invited to con- 
tinue with the new ottunne ae will be served 
by HODGKINS & HODGKINS Wf av entire! 
new, : large and beautifal stock, willet the grenteds 
care willbe used to secure the most perfect and 
satisfactory mechanical resulta. 

Mr. HARLEY &. CURTIS, for five years cutter 
with Chas. A. Smith & Co., will be found with 
HODGKINS & HODGKINS as above. 


You con certainly ies 


With 10 harts nio= 
lasses or honey To 
one fart of 


“Perry Davis’ 


Pain 
A i\lev. ° 


a Take qleaspoonful * 
"often. 


ParnKiLeR alse ures 
ore Throat, Dihttheria 


ee 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE. 


JOHN CLARK, Importer. 

50 Charles St. 
Mahogany Sideboards, Bureaus, Desks, Tall 
Clocks, Dress, Card and other Tables,Odd Chairs, 


avdle Sticks, etc. A nice selection at reasonable 
prices. 
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FINISHING SCHOOL BEGINNERS po! le from m other 
8 At any system,taken atany time. Sessions day ani « vent 
IAL SPEED CLASSES ng 


Pl AGENCY, anything published in the 
' shorthand and ty pewriting 


. 
line, can be found in our Met, whether foreign or domest\: 


NOTE BOOKS, HEADQUARTERS, .:<:.°.c, 


list, the largest ever offered b RK. individual house 


TYPE- WRITER wo Our meérehantile, shortha, 


¢ and typewriter service is dre 
‘lass in every respect. Operator with or without machines fy 
tished on short notice, by the day, week or month. Typewriters 
= ht, sold andrented. Genera! agent for all supplies. SEND 


CIRCULAR. 
3. G. GREENWOOD. 61 Court St., Bostcn, Mass. 





settlement Best references 
sees Notary Public’s Office. Ss. F. TR 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. INSURANCE, 
BANKERS, A CLORIOUS 


No. 113 Devonshire St., ‘OLD HUNDRED 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 1 NASSAU ST., 
Issue MERCANTILE and TRAVELLERS’ oe 
CREDITS, available in al! parts of the world, In October, 1889, The Mutual 
through MESSRS. Life Insurance Company oft New 

York reached and passed the point 
at which its total cash payments 


Bating Brothers & Co.,/ac 
LONDON, ! DEATH CLAIMS 


and their cc: respondents. 
Alone amounted to 


One Hundred Millions 
of Dollars, 


CALIFORNIA and the BRITISH PROVINCES. 
No other beneficent institution 


STOCK and BOND ORDERS executed in Bos- 
ton, New York and Philadelphia. 

in the world has ever accomplish- 
ed like results. 


CA. HOPKINS, General Agel 


COMPANY’S BUILDING, 


Table-Ware, 95 MILK ST., - BOSTON, 


mreens =~ NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


REPLATE D) 
in the best manner. 

PUST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


C. H. Lowell & Co., 
ASSETS Pec. 31, 1889....920.660.562. SS 
LIABILITIES 18,104,793. 66 





SILVER plated Tableware replated at C. H. Low. 
1 1 & Co’s., 7 Province Court, Reaies. 


L WD. WHISKEY 


YEARS OLD, STRICTLY PURE, AT 
Ll LON. ORDERS BY Beh 
EXPRESS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
DIXON BRvS., 
41 and 42 Commercial Wharf. 








PROVINCE 


COURT, 





BOSTON, MASS. PLATERS. 


92,555, 765.89 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies st 


ssued atthe old life rate premium. 
Annual Cash distributions are paid apo all 


Past Due Accounts. 
GEO. R. TABER & CO., 


LAW AND COLLECTION OFFICE, |». 


Ev policy has endorsed thereon the cash str- 
render cad paid-up insurance values to which the 
insured is eutitled by the tte Statute. 

Pamphiets, rates ‘and soe for any age sent oP 
application to the Company’s 

BENJ. F. 8  eehtagnt 


STEVENS 
furnished. J08. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 
ULL. Secretary; 


Neo 31 Milk Street, Reom 10, 
Bowdoin Building, BOSTON. 


due accounts collected in all parts of the 
Usined States and British Provinces. through relis- 








WM. B. TURNER. Asst.-Bee- 
——— — — 





NO BETTER SHOE MADE tan te THE CRAWFORD 


Sold in Boston only at Our Six Crawford Shoe Stores: 


9. 6ii W shin ton St.; U 
NS. 38 Mai Be Leaniss, Rotel, Bo. 


388Park Sq uare; * 
Sreup 4 Wash 
ington St. ( CRaxbury District. ne W 


istrict); No. 





